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AN OLD MOVE INADVERTENTLY REPEATED. 


HARLEY’S attentions to his former mistress were unbounded. 
The only solace to his own trouble lay in his attempts to relieve 
hers. Hour after hour he considered her wants: he thought of her 
presence there with a sort of gratitude, and, while uttering im- 
precations on the cause of her unhappiness, in some measure 
blessed the result. Perhaps she would always remain there, he 
thought, and then he would be as happy as he had been before. 
His dread was lest she should think fit to return to Alderworth ; and 
in that dread his eyes, with all the inquisitiveness of affection, 
frequently sought her face when she was not observing him, as he 
would have watched the head of a stock-dove to learn if it con- 
templated flight. Having once really succoured her, and possibly 
preserved her from the rashest of acts, he mentally assumed in 
addition a guardian’s responsibility for her welfare. 

For this reason he busily endeavoured to provide her with 
pleasant distractions, bringing home curious objects which he found 
in the heath, such as white trumpet-shaped mosses, red-headed 
lichens, stone arrow-heads used by the old tribes on Egdon, and 
faceted crystals from the hollows of flints. These he deposited on 
the premises in such positions that she should see them as if by 
accident. 

A week passed, Eustacia never going out of the house. Then 
she walked into the enclosed plot and looked through her grand- 
father’s spy-glass as she had been in the habit of doing before 
her marriage. One day she saw, at a place where the high road 
crossed the distant valley, a heavily-laden waggon passing along. 
It was piled with household furniture. She looked again and 
again, and recognised it to be her own. In the evening her 
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grandfather came indoors with a rumour that Yeobright had re- 
moved that day from Alderworth to the old house at Blooms-End. 

On another occasion, when reconnoitring thus, she beheld two 
female figures walking in the vale. The day was fine and clear, 
and the persons being not more than half-a-mile off she could see 
their every detail with the telescope. The woman walking in 
front carried a white bundle in her arms, from one end of which 
hung a long appendage of drapery ; and when the walkers turned, 
so that the sun fell more directly upon them, Eustacia could see 
that the object was a baby. She called Charley, and asked him if 
he knew who they were, though she well guessed. 

‘Mrs. Wildeve and the nurse-girl,’ said Charley. 

‘ The nurse is carrying the baby ?’ said Eustacia. 

‘No, ’tis Mrs. Wildeve carrying that,’ he answered, ‘and the 
nurse walks behind carrying nothing.’ 

The lad was in good spirits that day, for the fifth of November 
had again come round, and he was planning yet another scheme 
to divert her from her too absorbing thoughts. For two successive 
years his mistress had seemed to take pleasure in lighting a bon- 
fire on the bank overlooking the valley; but this year she had 
apparently quite forgotten the day and the customary deed. He 
was careful not to remind her, and went on with his secret pre- 
parations for a cheerful surprise, the more zealously that he had 
been absent last time and unable to assist. At every vacant 
minute he hastened to gather furze-stumps, thorn-tree roots, and 
other solid materials from the adjacent slopes, hiding them from 
cursory View. 

|The evening came, and Eustacia was still seemingly unconscious 
of the anniversary. She had gone indoors after her survey through 
the glass, and had not been visible since. As soon as it was quite 
dark, Charley began to build the bonfire, choosing precisely that 
spot on the bank which Eustacia had chosen at previous times. 

When all the surrounding bonfires had burst into existence, 
Charley kindled his, and arranged its fuel so that it should not 
require tending for some time. He then went back to the house, 
and lingered round the door and windows till she should by some 
means or other learn of his achievement, and come out to witness 
it. But the shutters were closed, the door remained shut, and 
no heed whatever seemed to be taken of his performance. Not 
liking to call her, he went back and replenished the fire, continu- 
ing to do this for more than half an hour. It was not till his 
stock of fuel had greatly diminished that he went to the back door 
and sent in to beg that Mrs. Yeobright would open the window- 
shutters and see the sight outside. 
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Eustacia, who had been sitting listlessly in the parlour, started 
up at the intelligence, and flung open the shutters. Facing her 
on the bank blazed the fire, which at once sent a ruddy glare into 
the room where she was, and overpowered the candles. 

‘Well done, Charley!’ said Captain Drew from the chimney- 
corner. ‘ But I hope it is not my wood that he’s burning... . 
Ah, it was this time last year that I met with that man Venn, 
bringing home Thomasin Yeobright—to be sure it was! Well, who 
would have thought that girl’s troubles would have ended so well ? 
What a snipe you were in that matter, Eustacia! Has your 
husband written to you yet?’ 

‘No,’ said Eustacia, looking vaguely through the window at 
the fire, which just then so much engaged her mind that she did 
not resent her grandfather's blunt opinion. She could see Charley’s 
form on the bank, shovelling and stirring the fire; and there 
flashed upon her imagination some other form which that fire 
might call up. 

She left the room, put on her garden-bonnet and cloak, and 
went out. Reaching the bank, she looked over with a wild 
curiosity, when Charley said to her with a pleased sense of him- 
self, ‘I made it o’ purpose for you, ma’am.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said hastily. ‘But I wish you to put it out 
now.’ 

‘It will soon burn down,’ said Charley, rather disappointed 
‘Is it not a pity to knock it out?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she musingly answered. 

They stood in silence, broken only by the crackling of the 
flames, till Charley, perceiving that she did not want to talk to 
him, moved reluctantly away. 

Eustacia remained within the bank looking at the fire, in- 
tending to go indoors, yet lingering still. Had she not by her 
situation been inclined to hold in indifference all things honoured 
of the gods and of men, she would probably have comeaway. But 
her state was so hopeless that she could play with it. To have 
lost is less disturbing than to wonder if we may possibly have 
won; and Eustacia could now, like other people at such a stage, 
take a standing-point outside herself, observe herself as a dis- 
interested spectator, and think what a sport for Heaven this 
woman Eustacia was. 

While she stood, she heard a sound. It was the splash of a 
stone in the pond. 

Had Eustacia received the stone full in the bosom her heart 
could not have given a more decided thump. She had thought 
of the possibility of such a signal in answer to that which had 
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been unwittingly given by Charley; but she had not expected it 
yet. How prompt Wildeve was! Yet, how could he think her 
capable of deliberately wishing to renew their assignations now 
An impulse to leave the spot, a desire to stay, struggled within 
her ; and the desire held its own. More than that it did not do, 
for she refrained even from ascending the bank and looking over. 
She remained motionless, not disturbing a muscle of her face or 
raising her eyes; for were she to turn up her face, the fire on the 
bank would shine upon it, and Wildeve might be looking down. 

There was a second splash into the pond. 

Why did he stay so long without advancing and looking over ? 
Curiosity had its way: she ascended one or two of the earth steps 
in the bank, and glanced out. 

Wildeve was before her. He had come forward after throw- 
ing the last pebble, and the fire now shone into each of their faces 
from the bank stretching breast-high between them. 

‘I did not light it!’ cried Eustacia quickly. ‘It was lit 
without my knowledge. Don’t, don’t come over to me!’ 

‘Why have you been living here all these days without telling 
‘me? You have left your home. I fear I am something to blame 
in this.’ 

‘I did not let in his mother; that’s how it is!’ 

‘You do not deserve what you have got, Eustacia; you are in 
great misery; I see it in your eyes, your mouth, and all over you. 
My poor, poor girl!’ He stepped over the bank. ‘ You are be- 
yond everything unhappy !’ 

‘No, no! not exactly 

‘It has been pushed too far—it is killing you; I do think it.’ 

Her usually quiet breathing had grown quicker with his words. 
‘ [—I——’ she began, and then burst into quivering sobs, shaken 
to the heart by the unexpected voice of pity—a sentiment whose 
existence in relation to herself she had almost forgotten. 

This outbreak of weeping took Eustacia herself so much by 
surprise that she could not leave off, and she turned aside from 
him in some shame, though turning hid notbing from him. She 
sobbed on desperately; then the outpour lessened, and she became 
quieter. Wildeve had stood without speaking. 

‘Are you not ashamed of me, who used never to be a crying 
animal ?’ she asked in a weak whisper as she wiped her eyes. 
‘Why didn’t you goaway? I wish you had not seen quite all that ; 
it reveals too much by half.’ 

‘You might have wished it because it makes me as sad as 
you,’ he said with emotion and withdeference. ‘ As for vevealing— 
the word is impossible between us two.’ 


? 
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‘I did not send for you—don’t forget it, Damon; I am in pain, ,/ 
but I did not send for you.’ 

‘Never mind—I came. Oh, Eustacia, forgive me for the harm 
I have done you in these two past years! I see more and more 
that I have been your ruin,’ 

‘Not you. This place I live in.’ 

‘Ah! your generosity may naturally make you say that. But 
I am the culprit. I should either have done more, or nothing at 
all.’ 

‘In what way?’ 

‘I ought never to have hunted you out; or, having done it, / 
I ought to have persisted in marrying you. But of course I have 
no right to talk of that now. I will only ask this: Can I do 
anything for you? Is there anything on the face of the earth 
that a man can do to make you happier than you are at present ? 
If there is, I will do it. You may command me, Eustacia, to the 
limit of my influence: and don’t forget that I am richer now. 
Surely something can be done tosave you from this! Such a rare 
plant in such a wild place, it grieves me to see. Do you want 
anything bought? Do you want to go anywhere? Do you want 
to escape the place altogether? Only say it, and I'll do anything 
to put an end to those tears, which but for me would never have 
been at all.’ 

‘We are each married to another person,’ she said faintly ; 
‘and assistance from you, however correct, would have an evil 
sound.’ 

‘Well, there’s no preventing slanderers from having their fill, Jf 
at any time; but, as there will be no evil in it, you need not be| 
afraid. I believe I am now a sobered man ; and whatever I may 
feel, I promise you on my word of honour never to speak to you 
about—what might have been. Thomasin is helplessly dependent, 
on me now; and I know my duty to her quite as well as I know 
my duty to you as a woman unfairly treated. I will assist you’ 
without prejudice to her. What shall I assist you in?’ 

‘In getting away from here.’ 

‘Where do you wish to go to?’ 

‘I have a place in my mind. If you could help me as far as 
Budmouth I can do all the rest. Steamers sail fromthere. Yes,’ 
she pleaded earnestly; ‘help me to get to Budmouth harbour 
without my grandfather’s or my husband’s knowledge, and [ can 
do all the rest.’ 

‘Will it be safe to leave you there alone ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. I know Budmouth well.’ 

‘ Then let me know when you wish to go. We shall be at our 
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present house till December; after that we remove to Southerton. 
Command me in anything till that time.’ 

‘I will think of this,’ she said hurriedly. ‘Whether I can 
honestly make use of you as a friend—that is what I must ask 
myself. If I wish to go, and decide to accept your assistance, I 
will signal to you some evening at eight o’clock punctually, and 
this will mean that you are to be ready with a horse and trap at 
twelve o’clock the same night to drive me to Budmouth harbour 
in time for the morning boat.’ 

‘I will look out every night at eight, and no signal shall 
escape me.’ 

‘ Now please go away. I can only meet you once more under 
any circumstances, and that will be if I decide on this escape. 
After that I shall never see you again; and you must do your 
best to forget an unhappy exile. Go—I cannot bear it longer. 
Go—go.’ 

Wildeve slowly went up the steps, and descended on the other 
side; and as he walked he glanced back, till the bank blotted out 
her form from his further view. 


CuarptTer VI. 


THOMASIN ARGUES WITH HER COUSIN, AND HE WRITES A LETTER, 


YEOBRIGHT was at this time at Blooms-End, hoping that 
Eustacia would return to him. The removal of furniture had been 
accomplished only that day, though Clym had lived in the old 
house for more than a week. He had spent the time in working 
about the premises, sweeping leaves from the garden paths, cutting 
dead stalks from the flower-beds, and nailing up creepers which 
had been displaced by the autumn winds. He took no particular 
pleasure in these deeds, but they formed a screen between himself 
and despair. Moreover, it had become a religion with him to 
preserve in good condition all that had lapsed from his mother’s 
hands to his own. 

During these operations he was constantly on the watch for 
Eustacia. That there should be no mistake about her knowing 
where to find him he had ordered a notice-board to be affixed to 
the garden gate at Alderworth, signifying in white letters whither 
he had removed. When a leaf floated to the earth he turned his 
head, thinking it might be her footfall. A bird searching for 
worms in the mould of the flower-beds sounded like her hand on 
the latch of the gate; and at dusk, when soft strange ventrilo- 
quisms came from holes in the ground, hollow stalks, curled dead 
leaves, and other crannies wherein breezes, worms, and insects 
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can work their will, he fancied that they were Eustacia standing 
without and breathing wishes of reconciliation. 

Up to this time he had persevered in his resolve not to invite 
her back. At the same time, the severity with which he had 
treated her lulled the sharpness of his regret for his mother, and 
awoke some of his old solicitude for his mother’s supplanter. 
Harsh feelings produce harsh usage, and this by reaction quenches 
the sentiments that gave it birth. The more he reflected, the more 
he softened. But to look upon his wife as innocence in distress 
was impossible, though he could ask himself whether he had given 
her quite time enough—if he had not come a little too suddenly 
upon her on that sombre morning ? 

Now that the first flush of his anger had paled, he was disin- 
clined to ascribe to her more than an indiscreet friendship with 
Wildeve, for there had not appeared in her manner the signs of dis- 
honour. So that the absolutely dark character of her deed could 
scarcely be maintained after making such an admission as this. 

On the evening of the fifth of November his thoughts of 
Eustacia were intense. Echoes from those past times when they 
had exchanged tender words all the day long came like the diffused 
murmur of a sea-shore left a mile behind. ‘Surely,’ he said, ‘she 
might have brought herself to communicate with me before now.’ 

Instead of remaining at home that night, he determined to go 
and see Thomasin and her husband. If he found opportunity he 
would allude to the chief cause of the separation between Eustacia 
and himself, keeping silence on the fact that there was a third 
person in the house when his mother was turned away. If it 
proved that Wildeve was innocently there, he would doubtless 
openly mention it. If he were there with unjust intentions, 
Wildeve, being a man of quick feeling, might possibly say some- 
thing to reveal the extent to which Eustacia was compromised. 

But on reaching his cousin’s house he found that only 
Thomasin was at home, Wildeve being at that time on his way to- 
wards the bonfire unwittingly lit by Charley at Mistover. Thomasin, 
then as always, was glad to see Clym, and took him to inspect 
the sleeping baby, carefully screening the candlelight from the 
infant’s eyes with her hand. 

‘Tamsin, have you heard that Eustacia is not with me now?’ 
he said when they had sat down again. 

‘No,’ said Thomasin, alarmed. 

‘And not that I have left Alderworth ?’ 

‘No. I never hear tidings from Alderworth unless you bring 
them. What is the matter?’ 

Clym in a disturbed voice related to her his visit to Susan 
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Nunsuch’s boy, the revelation he had made, and what had resulted 
from his charging Eustacia with having wilfully and heartlessly 
done the deed. He suppressed all mention of Wildeve’s presence 
with her. 

‘ All this, and I not knowing it!’ murmured Thomasin in an 
awestruck tone. ‘Terrible! What could have made her—O 
Eustacia! And when you found it out you went in hot haste to her ? 
Were you too cruel ?—or is she really so wicked as she seems ?’ 

‘Can a man be too cruel to his mother’s enemy ?’ 

‘TI can fancy so.’ 

‘ Very well, then—I’ll admit that he can. But now what is to 
be done ?’ 

‘Make it up again—if a quarrel so deadly can ever be made up. 
I almost wish you had not told me. But do try to be reconciled. 
There are ways, after all, if you both wish to.’ 

‘I don’t know that we do both wish to make it up,’ said Clym. 
‘If she had wished it, would she not have sent to me by this time?’ 

‘ You seem to wish to, and yet you have not sent to her.’ 

‘True; but I have been tossed to and fro in doubt if I ought, 
after such strong provocation. Tosee me now, Thomasin, gives you 

‘no idea of what I have been ; of what depths I have descended to in 
these few last days. Oh, it was a bitter shame to shut out my 
mother like that! Can I ever forget it, or even agree to see her 
again ?’ 

‘She might not have known that anything serious would come 
of it, and perhaps she did not mean to keep aunt out altogether.’ 

‘ She says herself that she did not. But the fact remains that 
keep her out she did.’ 

‘ Believe her sorry, and send for her.’ 

‘ How if she will not come ?’ 

‘It will prove her guilty, by showing that it is her habit to 
nourish enmity. But I do not think that for a moment.’ 

‘I will do this: I will wait a day or two longer—not longer 
than two days, certainly—and if she does not send to me in that 
time I will indeed send to her.—I thought to have seen Wildeve 
here to-night. Is he from home ?’ 

Thomasin blushed a little. ‘No,’ shesaid. ‘He is merely gone 
out for a walk.’ 

‘Why didn’t he take you with him?—the evening is fine. 
You want fresh air as well as he.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care for going anywhere ; besides, there is baby.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Well, I have been thinking whether I should not 
consult your husband about this as well as you,’ said Clym 
steadily. 
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‘I fancy I would not,’ she quickly answered. ‘It can do no good.’ 

Her cousin looked her in the face. No doubt Thomasin was 
ignorant that her husband had any share in the events of that 
tragical afternoon; but her countenance seemed to signify that 
she concealed some suspicion or thought of the reputed tender 
relations between Wildeve and Eustacia in days gone by. 

Clym, however, could make nothing of it, and he rose to 
depart more in doubt than when he came. 

‘You will write to her in a day or two?’ said the young 
woman earnestly. ‘I do so hope the wretched separation may 
come to an end.’ 

‘J will,’ said Clym: ‘I don’t rejoice in my present state at all.’ 

And he left her, and climbed the hills to Blooms-End. Before 
going to bed he sat down and wrote the following letter :— 

My dear wife Eustacia,—I must obey my heart without consulting my 
reason too closely. Will you come back tome? Do so, and the past shall 
never be mentioned. I was too severe; but, O Eustacia, the provocation! You 
don’t know, you never will know, what those words of anger cost me which 
you drew dow n upon yourself, All that an honest man can promise you I 
promise now, which is that from me you shall never suffer anything on this 
score again. After all the vows we have made, Eustacia, I think we had better 
pass the remainder of our lives in trying to keep them. Come to me, then, 
even if you reproach me. I have thought of your sufferings that morning on 
which I parted from you; i knuw they were genuine, and they are as much as 
you ought to bear. Our love must still continue. Such hearts as ours would 
never have been given us but to be concerned with each other. I could not ask 
you back at first, Eustacia, for I was unable to persuade myself that he who 
was with you was not there as a lover. But if you will come, and explain 
distracting appearances, I do not question that you can show your honesty to 
me. Why have you not come before? Do you think I will not listen to you ? 
Surely not, when you remember the kisses and vows we exchanged under the 
summer moon. Return, then, and you shall be warmly welcomed. I can no 
longer think of you to your prejudice—I am but too much absorbed in justifying 


you. 
Your husband as ever, 


Cry. 


‘ There,’ he said, as he laid it in his desk, ‘ that’s a good thing 
done. If she does not come before to-morrow night I will send it 
to her.’ 


Meanwhile, at the house he had just left, Thomasin sat sighing 
uneasily. Fidelity to her husband had that evening induced her 
to conceal all suspicion that Wildeve’s interest in Eustacia had 
not ended with his marriage. But she knew nothing positive, 
and though Clym was her well-beloved cousin there was one nearer 
to her still. 

When, a little later, Wildeve returned from his walk to Mist- 
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over, Thomasin said, ‘ Damon, where have you been? I was getting 
quite frightened, and thought you had fallen into the river. I 
dislike being in the house by myself.’ 

‘ Frightened ?’ he said, touching her cheek as if she were some 
domestic animal. ‘Why, I thought nothing could frighten you. 
It is that you are getting proud, I am sure, and don’t like living 
here since we have risen above our business. Well, it is a tedious 
matter, this getting a new house; but I couldn’t have set about it 
sooner, unless our ten thousand pounds had been a hundred thou- 
sand, when we could have afforded to despise caution.’ 

* No—I don’t mind waiting—I would rather stay here twelve 
months longer than run any risk with baby. But I don’t like 
your vanishing so in the evenings. There’s something on your 
mind—I know there is, Damon. You go about so gloomily, and 
look at the heath as if it were somebody’s gaol instead of a nice 
wild place to walk in.’ 

He looked towards her with pitying surprise. ‘What, do you 
like Egdon Heath ?’ he said. 

‘I like what I was born near to; I admire its grim old face.’ 

‘Pooh, my dear! You don’t know what you like.’ 

’ €T am sure I do. There’s only one thing unpleasant about 
Egdon.’ 

‘ What’s that ?’ 

‘ You never take me with you when you walk there. Why do 
you wander so much in it yourself if you so dislike it ?’ 

The inquiry, though a simple one, was plainly disconcerting, 
and he sat down before replying. ‘I don’t think you often see 
me there. Give an instance.’ 

‘I will, she answered triumphantly. ‘When you went out 
this evening, I thought that, as baby was asleep, I would see where 
you were going to so mysteriously without telling me. So I ran 
out, and followed behind you. You stopped at the place where 
the road forks, looked round at the bonfires, and then said, “ Damn 
it, Pll go!” And you went quickly up the left-hand road. Then 
I stood and watched you.’ 

Wildeve frowned, afterwards saying with a forced smile, ‘ Well, 
what wonderful discovery did you make ?’ 

‘There—now you are angry, and we won’t talk of this any 
more.’ She went across to him, sat on a footstool, and looked up 
in his face. 


‘ Nonsense!’ he said ; ‘ that’s how you always back out. We will 
go on with it now we have begun. What did you next see ?—I 
particularly want to know.’ 

‘Don’t be like that, Damon!’ she murmured. ‘I didn’t see 
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anything. You vanished out of sight, and then I looked round 
at the bonfires and came in.’ 

‘ Perhaps this is not the only time you have dogged my steps. 
Are you trying to find out something bad about me ?’ 

‘Not at all. I have never done such a thing before, and I 
shouldn’t have done it now if words had not sometimes been 
dropped about you.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ he impatiently asked. 

‘They say—they say you used to go to Alderworth in the 
evenings, and it puts into my mind what I have heard about “4 

Wildeve turned angrily, and stood up in front of her. ‘ Now,’ 
he said, flourishing his hand in the air, ‘just out with it, madam. 
I demand to know what remarks you have heard.’ 

‘Well, I heard that you used to be very fond of Eustacia, 
nothing more than that, though told more in a bit-by-bit way. 
You ought not to be angry.’ 

He observed that her eyes were brimming with tears. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘ there is nothing new in that, and of course I don’t mean 
to be rough towards you, so you need not ery. Now don’t let us 
speak of the subject any more.’ 

And no more was said, Thomasin being glad enough of a 
reason for not mentioning Clym’s visit to her that evening, and his 
story. 

Cuarter VII. 


A NIGHT WHICH BROUGHT NO REST. 


Havinc resolved on flight, Eustacia at times seemed anxious that 
something should happen to thwart her own intention. The only 
event that could really change her position was the appearance of 
Clym. The glory which had encircled him as her lover was 
departed now; yet some good simple quality of his would occa- 
sionally return to her memory, and stir a momentary throb of hope 
that he would again present himself before her. But, calmly con- 
sidered, it was not likely that such a severance as now existed 
would ever close up: she would have to live on as a painful object, 
isolated, and out of place. She had used to think of the heath 
alone as an uncongenial environment; she felt it now of the whole 
world. 

Towards evening her determination to go away again revived. 
About four o’clock she packed up anew the few small articles she 
had brought in her flight from Alderworth, and also some belong- 
ing to her which had been left here: the whole formed a bundle 
not too large to be carried in her hand for a distance of a mile or 
two. The scene without grew darker ; mud-coloured clouds bellied 
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downwards from the sky like vast hammocks slung across it, and 
with the increase of night a stormy wind arose; but as yet there 
was no rain. 
Eustacia could not rest indoors, having nothing more to do, 
and she wandered to and fro on the hill, not far from the house 
that she wag soon to leave. In these desuitory ramblings she 
passed the cottage of Susan Nunsuch, a little lower down than 
her grandfather’s. The door was ajar, and a riband of bright fire- 
light fell across the ground without. As Eustacia crossed the fire- 
beams she appeared for an instant as distinct as a figure in a 
phantasmagoria—a creature of light surrounded by an area of 
darkness: the moment passed, and she was absorbed in night again. 

A woman who was sitting inside the cottage had seen and 
recognised her in that momentary irradiation. This was Susan 
herself, occupied in preparing a posset for her little boy, who, 
often ailing, was now seriously unwell. Susan dropped the spoon, 
shook her fist at the vanished figure, and then proceeded with her 
work in a musing absent way. 

At eight o’clock, the hour at which Eustacia had promised to 
signal to Wildeve, if ever she signalled at all, she looked around 
the premises to learn if the coast was clear, went to the furze-rick, 
and pulled thence a long-stemmed bough of that fuel. This she 
carried to the corner of the bank, and, glancing behind to see if 
the shutters were all closed, she struck a light, and kindled the 
furze. When it was thoroughly ablaze Eustacia took it by the stem, 
and waved it in the air above her head till it had burned itself out. 

She was gratified, if gratification were possible to such a mood, 
by seeing a similar light in the vicinity of Wildeve’s residence a 
minute or two later. Having agreed to keep watch at this hour 
every night in case she should require assistance, this promptness 
proved how strictly he had held to his word. Four hours after the 
present time—that is, at midnight—he was to be ready to drive 
her to Budmouth as pre-arranged. 

Eustacia returned to the house. Supper having been got over, 
she retired early, and sat in her room waiting for the time to go 
by. The night being dark and threatening, Captain Drew had 
not strolled out to gossip in any cottage, or to call at the inn, as 
was sometimes his custom on these long autumn nights; and he 
sat sipping grog alone downstairs. About ten o’clock there was a 
knock at the door. When the servant opened it, the rays of the 
candle fell upon the form of Fairway. 

‘I was a-forced to go to Lower Mistover to-night,’ he said; 
‘and Mr. Yeobright asked me to leave this here on my way ; but, 
faith, I put it in the lining of my hat, and thought no more about 
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it til! I got back and was hasping my gate before going to bed. 
So I have run back with it at once.’ 

He handed in a letter, and went his way. The girl brought it 
to the Captain, who found that it was directed to Eustacia. He 
turned it over and over, and fancied that the writing was her 
husband’s, though he could not be sure. However, he decided to 
let her have it at once if possible, and took it upstairs for that 
purpose; but on reaching the door of her room and looking in at 
the keyhole he found there was no light within, the fact being that 
Eustacia, without undressing, had flung herself upon the bed, to 
rest and gather a little strength for her coming journey. Her 
grandfather concluded from what he saw that he ought not to dis- 
turb her, and descending again to the parlour he placed the letter 
on the mantelpiece to give it her in the morning. 

At eleven o’clock he went to bed himself, smoked some time 
in his bedroom, put out his light at half-past eleven, and then, as 
was his invariable custom, pulled up the blind before getting into 
bed, that he might see which way the wind blew on opening his 
eyes in the morning, his bedroom window commanding a view of 
the flagstaff and vane. Just as he had lain down he was surprised 
to observe the white pole of the staff flash into existence like a 
streak of phosphorus drawn downwards across the shade of night 
without. Only one explanation met this—a light had been sud- 
denly thrown upon the pole from the direction of the house. As 
everybody had retired to rest the old man felt it necessary to get 
out of bed, open the window softly, and look to the right and left. 
Eustacia’s bedroom was lighted up, and it was the shine from her 
window which had lighted the pole. Wondering what had aroused 
her, he remained undecided at the window, and was thinking of 
fetching the letter to slip it under her door, when he heard a slight 
brushing of garments on the partition dividing his room from the 
passage. 

The Captain concluded that Eustacia was rather unwell, and 
would have dismissed the matter as not remarkable, had he not 
also heard her distinctly weeping. 

‘She is thinking of that husband of hers,’ he said to himself. 
‘ Ah, the silly goose! she had no business to marry him. I wonder 
if that letter is really his.’ 

He arose, threw his boat-cloak round him, opened the door, 
and said, ‘ Eustacia!’ There was no answer. ‘ Eustacia!’ he 
repeated louder, ‘ there is a letter on the mantelpiece for you.’ 

But no response was made to this statement save an imaginary 
one from the wind, which seemed to gnaw at the corners of the 
house, and the stroke of a few drops of rain upon the windows. 
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He went into the passage, and stood waiting nearly five 
minutes. Still she did not return. He went back fora light, and 
prepared to follow her, but first he looked into her bedroom. There, 
on the outside of the quilt, was the impression of her form, showing 
that the bed had not been opened ; and, what was more significant, 
she had not taken her candlestick downstairs. He was now 
thoroughly alarmed, and hastily putting on his clothes he de- 
scended to the front door, which he himself had bolted and locked. 
It was now unfastened. There was no longer any doubt that 
Eustacia had left the house at this midnight hour; and whither 
could she have gone? ‘To follow her was almost impossible. 
Had the dwelling stood in an ordinary road, two persons setting 
out, one in each direction, might have made sure of over- 
taking her; but it was a hopeless task to seek for anybody ona 
heath in the dark, the practicable directions for flight across it 
from any point being as numerous as the meridians radiating 
from the pole. Perplexed what to do, he looked into the 
parlour, and was vexed to find that the letter still lay there un- 
touched. 


‘At half-past eleven, finding that the house was silent, Eustacia 
lit her candle, put on some warm outer wrappings, took her bag in 
her hand, and descended the staircase. When she got into the 
outer air she found that it had begun to rain, and as she stood 
pausing at the door it increased, threatening to come on: heavily. 
But having committed herself to this line of action there was no 
retreating for bad weather, since Wildeve had been communicated 
with, and was probably even then waiting for her. The gloom of 
the night was funereal; all nature seemed clothed in crape. The 
spiky points of the fir-trees behind the house rose into the sky 
like the turrets and pinnacles of an abbey. Nothing below the 
horizon was visible save a light which was still burning in the 
cottage of Susan Nunsuch. 

Eustacia opened her umbrella and went out from the enclosure 
by the steps over the bank, after which she was beyond all danger of 
being perceived. Skirting the pool, she followed the path towards 
Blackbarrow, occasionally stumbling over twisted furze-roots, tufts 
of rushes, or oozing lumps of fleshy fungi, which at this season lay 
scattered about the heath like the rotting liver and lungs of some 
colossal animal, The moon and stars were closed up by cloud and 
rain, the density amounting to alunar and sidereal extinction. It 
was a night which led the traveller’s thoughts instinctively to dwell 
on nocturnal scenes of disaster in the chronicles of the world, and on 
all that is terrible and dark in history and legend—the last plague 
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of Egypt, the destruction of Sennacherib’s host, the agony in 
Gethsemane. 

Eustacia at length reached Blackbarrow, and stood still there to 
think. Never was harmony more perfect than that between the 
chaos of her mind and the chaos of the world without. A sudden 
recollection had flashed on her this moment: she had not money 
enough for undertaking along journey. Amid the fluctuating 
sentiments of the day, her unpractical mind had not dwelt on the 
necessity of being well provided, and now that she thoroughly 
realised the conditions she sighed bitterly, and ceased to stand 
erect, gradually crouching down under the umbrella as if she were 
drawn into the barrow by a hand from beneath. Could it be that 
she was to remain a captive still? Money: she had never felt its 
value before. Even to efface herself from the country, means were 
required. To ask Wildeve for pecuniary aid was impossible for a 
woman with the shadow of pride left in her: his assistance in driv- 
ing her to Budmouth had become almost distasteful to her during 
the last few hours, and was of the nature of humiliation. Had he 
not eagerly offered to do it, she could never have employed him. 

Any one who had stood by now would have pitied her, not so 
much on account of her exposure to weather, and isolation from all 
of humanity except the mouldered remains inside the barrow ; but 
for that other form of misery which was denoted by the slightly 
rocking movement that her feelings imparted to her person. 
Extreme unhappiness weighed visibly upon her. Between the 
drippings of the rain from her umbrella to her mantle, from her 
mantle to the heather, from the heather to the earth, very similar 
sounds could be heard coming from her lips ; and the tearfulness of 
the outer scene was repeated upon her face. The wings of her soul 
were broken by the cruel obstructiveness of all about her; and 
even had she seen herself in a promising way of getting to Budmouth, 
entering a coaster, and sailing to some northern or western port, 
she would have been but little more buoyant, so fearfully malignant 
were other things. She uttered words aloud. When a woman in 
such a situation, neither old, deaf, crazed, nor whimsical, takes 
upon herself to sob and soliloquise aloud, there is something 
grievous the matter. 

‘TI can’t go, I can’t go!’ she moaned. ‘No money: I can’t go! 
And if I could, what comfort tome? I must drag on next year 
as I have dragged on this year, and the year after that as before. 
How I have tried and tried to be a splendid woman, and how 
destiny has been against me! .... I do not deserve my lot!’ 
she cried in a frenzy of bitterrevolt. ‘ O the cruelty of putting me 
into this bad, ignorant, stupid world! I was capable of much ; 
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but I have been injured and blighted and crushed by things beyond 
my control! O what wicked meanness it is of Heaven to devise 
such tortures for me, who have done no harm to Heaven at all!’ 


The distant light which Eustacia cursorily observed in leaving 
the house came, as she had divined, from the cottage-window of 
Susan Nunsuch. What Eustacia did not divine was the occupation 
of the woman within at that moment. Susan’s sight of her passing 
figure earlier in the evening, not five minutes after the sick boy’s 
exclamation, ‘ Mother, I do feel so bad,’ persuaded the matron that 
an evil influence was certainly exercised by Eustacia’s propinquity. 

On this account Susan did not go to bed as soon as the 
evening’s work was over, as she would have done at ordinary times. 
To counteract the malign spell which she imagined poor Eustacia 
to be working, the boy’s mother busied herself with a ghastly 
invention of superstition, calculated to bring powerlessness, atrophy, 
and annihilation on any human being against whom it was directed. 
It was a practice well known on Egdon at that date, and one that 
is not quite extinct at the present day. 

. She passed with her candle into an inner room where, among 
other utensils, were two large brown pans, containing together 
perhaps a hundredweight of liquid honey, the produce of the bees 
during the foregoing summer. On a shelf over the pans was a 
smooth and solid yellow mass of a hemispherical form, consisting 
of beeswax from the same take of honey. Susan took down the 
lump, and, cutting off several thin slices, heaped them in an iron 
ladle, with which she returned to the living-room, and placed the 
vessel in the hot ashes of the fireplace. As soon as the wax had 
softened to the plasticity of dough she kneaded the pieces together. 
And now her face became more intent. She began moulding the 
wax ; and it was evident from her manner of manipulation that she 
was endeavouring to give it some preconceived form. The form 
was human. 

By warming and kneading, cutting and twisting, dismembering 
and re-joining the incipient image, she had in about a quarter of 
an hour produced a shape which tolerably well resembled a woman, 
and was about six inches high. She laid it on the table to get 
cold and hard. Meanwhile, she had taken the candle and gone 
upstairs to where the little boy was lying. 

‘Did you notice, my dear, what Mrs. Eustacia wore this after- 
noon besides the dark dress ?’ 

‘A red ribbon round her neck.’ 

‘ Anything else ?’ 

* No—except sandal-shoes.’ 
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‘A red ribbon and sandal-shoes,’ she said to herself. 

Mrs. Nunsuch went and searched till she found a fragment of 
the narrowest red ribbon, which she took downstairs and tied 
round the neck of the image. Then fetching ink anda quill from 
the rickety bureau by the window, she blackened the feet of the 
image to the extent presumably covered by shoes; and on the 
instep of each foot marked cross lines in the shape taken by the 
sandal-strings of those days. Finally she tied a bit of black thread 
round the upper part of the head, in faint resemblance to a fillet 
worn for confining the hair. 

Susan held the object at arm’s length, and contemplated it 
with a satisfaction in which there was no smile. To anybody 
acquainted with the inhabitants of Egdon Heath the image would 
have suggested Eustacia Yeobright. 

From her work-basket in the window-seat the woman took a 
paper of pins, of the old long and yellow sort, whose heads were 
made to come off at their first usage. These she began to thrust 
into the image in all directions, with apparently excruciating 
energy. Probably as many as fifty were thus inserted, some into 
the head of the wax model, some into the shoulders, some into the 
trunk, some upwards through the soles of the feet, till the figure 
was completely permeated with pins. 

She turned to the fire. It had been of turf, and though the 
high heap of ashes which turf fires produce was somewhat dark 
and dead on the outside, upon raking it abroad with the shovel 
the inside of the mass showed a glow of red heat. She took a few 
pieces of fresh turf from the chimney-corner, and built them 
together over the glow, upon which the fire brightened. Seizing 
with the tongs the image that she had made of Eustacia, she 
held it in the heat, and watched it as it began to waste slowly 
away. And while she stood thus engaged, there came from 
between her lips a murmur of words. 

It was a strange jargon—the Lord’s Prayer repeated backwards 
—the incantation usual in proceedings for obtaining unhallowed 
assistance against an enemy. Mrs. Susan uttered the lugubrious 
discourse three times slowly, and when it had been completed the 
image had considerably diminished. As the wax dropped into the 
fire a long flame arose from the spot, and, curling its tongue round 
the figure, ate still further into its substance. A pin occasionally 
dropped with the wax, and the embers heated it red as it lay. 
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CHapter VIII. 


IN SPITE OF RAIN AND DARKNESS, SEVERAL WALK ABROAD. 


WuiLs the effigy of Eustacia was melting to nothing, and the fair 
woman herself was standing on Blackbarrow, her soul in an abyss 
of desolation seldom plumbed by one so young, Yeobright sat 
lonely at Blooms-End. He had fulfilled his word to Thomasin by 
sending off Fairway with the letter to his wife, and now waited 
with increased impatience for some sound or signal of her return. 
Were Eustacia still at Mistover, the very least to be expected was 
that she would send him back a reply to-night by the same hand; 
though, to leave all to her inclination, he had cautioned Fairway 
not to ask for an answer. If one were told or handed to him, he 
was to bring it immediately; if not, he was to go straight home 
without troubling to come round to Blooms-End again that night. 

But secretly Clym had a more pleasing hope. Eustacia might 
possibly decline to use her pen—it was rather her way to work 
silently—and surprise him by appearing at his door. 

To Clym’s regret, it began to rain and blow hard as the evening 
advanced. The wind rasped and scraped at the corners of the 
house, and filliped the eaves-droppings like peas against the panes. 
He walked restlessly about the untenanted rooms, stopping strange 
noises in windows and doors by jamming splinters of wood into 
the casements and crevices, and pressing together the lead-work of 
the quarries where it had become loosened from the glass. It was 
one of the nights when cracks in the walls of old churches widen, 
when ancient stains on the ceilings of decayed manor-houses are 
renewed and enlarged from the size of a man’s hand to an area of 
many feet. The little gate in the palings before his dwelling 
continually opened and clicked together again, but when he looked 
out eagerly, nobody was there; it was as if the invisible shapes of 
the dead were passing in on their way to visit him. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock, finding that neither Fairway 
nor anybody else came to him, he retired to rest, and despite his 
anxieties soon fell asleep. His sleep, however, was not very sound, 
by reason of the expectancy he had given way to, and he was easily 
awakened by a knocking which began at the door about an hour 
after. Clym arose and looked out of the window. Rain was still 
falling heavily, the whole expanse of heath before him emitting a 
subdued hiss under the downpour. It was too dark to see any- 
thing at all. 

‘Who’s there ?’ he cried. 

Light footsteps shifted their position in the porch, and he could 
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just distinguish in a plaintive female voice the words, ‘O Clym, 
come down and let me in!’ 

He flushed hot with agitation. ‘Surely it is Eustacia!’ he 
murmured. If so, she had indeed come to him unawares. 

He hastily got a light, dressed himself, and went down. On 
his flinging open the door, the rays of the candle fell upon a 
woman closely wrapped up, who at once came forward. 

‘Thomasin!’ he exclaimed in an indescribable tone of dis- 
appointment. ‘It is Thomasin, and on such a night as this! Oh, 
where is Eustacia ?’ 

Thomasin it was, wet, frightened, and panting. 

‘ Eustacia ? I don’t know, Clym; but I can think,’ she said, 
with much perturbation. ‘Let me come in and rest—-I will 
explain this. There is a great trouble brewing—my husband and 
Eustacia.’ 

‘ What ? what ?’ 

‘I think my husband is going to leave me, or do something 
dreadful—I don’t know what—Clym, will you go and see? I have 
nobody to help me but you. Eustacia has not come home ?’ 

‘No.’ 

She went on breathlessly: ‘Then they are going to run off to- 
gether! He came indoors to-night about eight o’clock and said 
in an off-hand way, “Tamsie, I have just found that I must go a 
journey.”—*“ When ?” I said.—“ To-night,” he said.—* Where ?” 
Iasked him.—*“ I cannot tell you at present,” he said; “I shall be 
back again. to-morrow.” He then went and busied himself in 
looking up his things, and took no notice o’ me at all. I expected 
to see him start, but he did not, and then it came to be ten o’clock, 
when he said, ** You had better go to bed.” I didn’t know what 
to do, and I went to bed. I believe he thought I fell asleep, for 
half-an-hour after that he came up and unlocked the oak chest we 
keep money in when we have much in the house, and took out a 
roll o’ something which I believe was bank-notes, though I was 
not aware that he had ’em there. These he must have got from 
the bank when he went the other day. What does he want bank- 
notes for, if he is only going off for a day? When he had gone 
down I thought of Eustacia, and how he had met her the night 
before—I know he did meet her, Clym, for I followed him part of 
the way, but I did not like to tell you when you called, and so 
make you think ill of him, as I did not know it was so serious, 
Then I could not stay in bed: I got up and dressed myself, and 
when I heard him out in the stable I thought I would come and 
tell you. So I came downstairs without any noise, and slipped 
out,’ 
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‘Then he was not absolutely gone when you left ?’ 

‘No. Will you, dear cousin Clym, go and try to persuade him 
not to go? He takes no notice of what I say, and puts me off 
with the story of his going on a journey, and will be home to- 
morrow, and all that; but I don’t believe it. I think you could 
influence him,’ 

‘Tl go, said Clym. ‘O Eustacia!’ 

Thomasin carried in her arms a large bundle, and having by 
this time seated herself she began to unroll it, when a baby 
appeared as the kernel to the husks—dry, warm, and unconscious 
of travel or rough weather. Thomasin briefly kissed the baby, 
and then found time to commence crying, as she said, ‘I brought 
baby, for I was afraid what might happen to her. I suppose it 
will be her death.’ 

Clym hastily put together the logs on the hearth, raked abroad 
the embers, which were scarcely yet extinct, and blew up a flame 
with the bellows. 

‘Dry yourself, he said. ‘I'll go and get some more wood.’ 

‘No, no—don’t stay for that. I’ll make up the fire. Will 
you go at once—please will you ?’ 

’ Yeobright ran upstairs to finish dressing himself. While he 
was gone another rapping came at the door. This time there was 
no delusion that it might be Eustacia’s: the footsteps just preced- 
ing it had been heavy and slow. Yeobright, thinking it might 
possibly be Fairway with a note in answer, descended again and 
opened the door. 

‘Captain Drew ?’ he said to a dripping figure. 

‘Is my grand-daughter here?’ said the Captain. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then, where is she ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ But you ought to know—you are her husband.’ 

‘Only in name, apparently,’ said Clym with rising excitement, 
‘I believe she means to elope to-night with Wildeve. I am just 
going to look to it.’ 

‘ Well, she has left my house ; she left about half-an-hour ago, 
Who’s sitting there ?’ 

‘ My cousin Thomasin.’ 

The Captain bowed in a preoccupied way to her. ‘I only hope 
it is no worse than an elopement,’ he said. 

‘Worse ? what’s worse than the worst a wife can do?’ 

‘Well, I have been told a strange tale. Before starting in 
search of her I called up Charley, my stable-lad. I missed my 
pistols the other day.’ 
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‘ Pistols ?’ 

‘He said at the time that he took them down to clean. He 
has now owned that he took them because he saw Eustacia looking 
curiously at them ; and she afterwards owned to him that she was 
thinking of taking her life, but bound him to secrecy; and pro- 
mised never to think of such a thing again. I hardly suppose she 
will ever have bravado enough to use one of them; but it shows 
what has been lurking in her mind; and people who think of that 
sort of thing once, think of it again.’ 

‘ Where are the pistols ?’ 

‘Safely locked up. O no, she won’t touch them again. But 
there are more ways of letting out life than through a bullet-hole. 
What did you quarrel about so bitterly with her to drive her to all 
this? You must have treated her badly indeed. Well, I was always 
against the marriage, and I was right.’ 

‘ Are you going with me?’ said Yeobright, paying no attention 
to the Captain’s latter remark. ‘If so, I can tell you what we 
quarrelled about as we walk along.’ 

* Where to ?’ 

‘To Wildeve’s—that was her destination, depend upon it.’ 

Thomasin here broke in, still weeping: ‘ He said he was only 


going on a sudden short journey; but if so, why did he want so 
much money? O Clym, what do you think will happen? Iam 
afraid that you, my poor baby, will soon have no father left to 


you.’ 


‘I am off now, said Yeobright, stepping into the porch. 

‘I would fain go with ye,’ said the old man, doubtfully. ‘ But 
I begin to be afraid that my legs will hardly carry me there such 
anight asthis. Iam notso youngasI was. If they are interrupted 
in their flight she will be sure to come back to me, and I ought 
to be at the house to receive her. But, be it as ’twill, I can’t 
walk to the Quiet Woman, and that’s an end on’t. I'll gostraight 
home.’ 

‘It will perhaps be best,’ said Clym. ‘Thomasin, dry yourself, 
and be as comfortable as you can.’ 

With this he closed the door upon her, and left the house in 
company with the old man, who parted from him outside the gate, 
taking the middle path, which led to Mistover. Clym ascended 
by the right-hand track towards the inn. 

Thomasin, being left alone, took off some of her wet garments, 
carried the baby upstairs to Clym’s bed, and then came down to 
the sitting-room again, where she made a larger fire, and began 
drying herself. The fire soon flared up the chimney, giving the 
room an appearance of comfort that was doubled by contrast with 
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the drumming of the storm without, which snapped at the window- 
panes and breathed into the chimney strange low utterances that 
seemed to be the prologue to some tragedy. 

But the least part of Thomasin was in the house, for, her soul 
being at ease about the little girl upstairs, she was mentally fol- 
lowing Clym on his journey. Having indulged in this imaginary 
peregrination for some considerable interval, she became impressed 
with a sense of the intolerable slowness of time. But she sat on. 
The moment then came when she could scarcely sit longer; and it 
was like a satire on her patience to remember that Clym could 
hardly have reached the inn as yet. At last she went to the baby’s 
bedside. The child was sleeping soundly; but her imagination of 
possibly disastrous events at her home, the predominance within 
her of the unseen over the seen, agitated her beyond endurance. 
She could not refrain from going down and opening thedoor. The 
rain still continued, the candle-light falling upon the nearest drops 
and making glistening darts of them as they descended across the 
throng of invisible ones behind. To plunge into that medium was | 
to plunge into water slightly diluted with air. But the difficulty 
of returning to her house at this moment made her all the more 
desirous of doing so: anything was better than suspense. ‘I have 
come here well enough,’ she said, ‘and why shouldn’t I go back 
again? It is a mistake for me to be away.’ 

She hastily fetched the infant, wrapped it up, cloaked herself 
as before, and, shovelling the ashes over the fire to prevent acci- 
dents, went into the open air. Pausing first to put the door-key 
in its old place behind the shutter, she resolutely turned her face 
to the confronting pile of firmamental darkness beyond the palings, 
and stepped into its midst. But Thomasin’s imagination being so 
actively engaged elsewhere, the night and the weather had for her 
no terror beyond that of their actual discomfort and difficulty. 

She was soon out of Blooms-End valley and traversing the 
undulations on the other side of the hill. The noise of the wind 
over the heath was shrill, and as if it whistled for joy at finding a 
night so congenial as this. Sometimes the path led her to hollows 
between thickets of tall and dripping bracken, dead, though not 
yet prostrate, which enclosed her like a pool. When they were 
more than usually tall, she lifted the baby to the top of her head, 
that it might be out of the reach of their drenching fronds. On 
higher ground, where the wind was brisk and sustained, the rain 
flew in a level flight without appreciable descent, so that it was 
beyond all power to imagine the remoteness of the point at which 
it left the bosoms of the clouds. Here self-defence was impossible, 
and individual drops stuck into her like the arrows into Saint 
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Sebastian. She was enabled to avoid pools by the nebulous pale- 
ness which signified their presence, though beside anything less 
dark than the heath they themselves would have appeared as 
blackness. 

Yet in spite of all this Thomasin was not sorry that she had 
started. To her there were not, as to Eustacia, demons in the air, 
and malice in every bush and ‘bough. The drops which lashed her 
face were not scorpions, but prosy rain; Egdon in the mass was 
no monster whatever, but impersonal open ground. Her fears of 
the place were rational, her dislikes of its worst moods reasonable. 
At this time it was in her view a windy wet place, in which a 
person might experience much discomfort, lose the path without 
care, and possibly catch cold. 

If the path is well known, the difficulty at such times of keep- 
ing therein is not altogether great, from its familiar feel to the 
feet ; but once lost it is irrecoverable. Owing to her baby, who 
somewhat impeded Thomasin’s view forward and distracted her 
mind, she did at last lose the track. This mishap occurred when 
she was descending an open plateau about half-way home. Instead 
of attempting, by wandering hither and thither, the hopeless task 
of finding such a mere thread, she went straight on, trusting for 
guidance to her general knowledge of the district, which was 
scarcely surpassed by Clym’s or by that of the heathcroppers them- 
selves. 

At length Thomasin reached a hollow, and began to discern 
through the raina faint blotted radiance, which presently assumed 
the oblong form of an open door. She instantly knew that no 
house stood hereabouts, and was soon aware of the nature of the 
door by its height above the ground. 

‘Why, it is Diggory Venn’s van, surely ?’ she said. 

A certain secluded spot near Blackbarrow was, she knew, often 
Venn’s chosen centre when staying in this neighbourhood; and 
she guessed at once that she had stumbled upon this mysterious 
retreat. The question arose in her mind whether or not she 
should ask him to guide her into the path. In her anxiety to 
reach home she decided that she would appeal to him, notwith- 
standing the strangeness of appearing before his eyes at this place 
and season. But when, in pursuance of this resolve, Thomasin 
reached the van and looked in, she found it to be untenanted ; 
though there was no doubt that it was the reddleman’s. The fire 
was burning in the stove, the lantern hung from the nail. Round 
the doorway the floor was merely sprinkled with rain, and not 
saturated, which told her that the door had not long been opened. 

While she stood uncertainly looking in, Thomasin heard a 
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footstep advancing from the darkness behind her ; and, turning, 
she beheld a well-known form in corduroy, lurid from head to foot, 
the lantern-beams falling upon him through an intervening gauze 
of rain-drops which descended in front. 

‘I thought you went down the slope,’ he said, without noticing 
her face. ‘ How do you come back here again ?’ 

‘ Diggory ?’ said Thomasin faintly. 

‘Who are you?’ said Venn, still unperceiving. ‘And why 
were you crying so just now ?” 

‘Oh Diggory! don’t you know me ?’ said she. ‘ But of course 
you don’t, wrapped up like this. What do you mean? I have 
not been crying, and I have not been here before.’ 

Venn then came nearer till he could see the illuminated side 
of her form. 

‘Mrs. Wildeve!’ he exclaimed, starting. ‘What a time for 
us to meet! And the baby, too? What dreadful thing can have 
brought you out on such a night as this ? ’ 

She could not immediately answer; and without asking her 
permission he hopped into his van, took her by the arm, and drew 
her up after him. 

‘© What is it?’ he continued when they stood within. 

‘I have lost my way coming from Blooms-End, and I am in 
a great hurry to get home. Please show me as quickly as you 
can. It is so silly of me not to know Egdon better, and I cannot 
think how I came to lose the path. Show me quickly, Diggory, 
please.’ 

‘Yes, of course. I will go with ye. But you came to me 
before this, Mrs. Wildeve ?’ 

_ *T only came this minute.’ 

‘That’s strange. I was lying down here asleep about five 
minutes ago, with the door shut to keep out the weather, when 
the brushing of a woman’s clothes over the heath-bushes just out- 
side woke me up (for I don’t sleep heavy), and at the same time I 
heard a sobbing or crying from the same woman. I opened my 
door and held out my lantern, and just as far as the light would 
reach I saw the woman: she turned her head when the light 
sheened on her, and then hurried on down-hill. I hung up the 
lantern, and was curious enough to pull on my things and dog her 
a few steps, but I could see nothing of her any more. That was 
where I had been when you came up; and when I saw you I 
thought you were the same one.’ 

‘Perhaps it was one of the he’th-folk going home ?’ 

‘No, it couldn’t be. °*Tis too late. The noise of her gown over 
the he’th was of a whistling sort that nothing but silk will make.’ 
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‘It wasn’t I, then. My dress is not silk, you see.... 
we anywhere in a line between Mistover and the inn?’ 

‘ Well, yes; not far out.’ ; 

‘Ah, I wonder! Diggory, I must go at once.’ 

She jumped down from the van before he was aware, when 
Venn unhooked the lantern and leapt down after her. ‘Tl take 
the baby, ma’am,’ he said. ‘You must be tired out by the 
weight.’ 

Thomasin hesitated a moment, and then delivered the baby 
into Venn’s hands. ‘ Don’t squeeze her, Diggory,’ she said, ‘ or hurt 
her little arm; and keep the cloak close over her like this, so that 
the rain may not drop in her face.’ 

‘I will, said Venn earnestly. ‘As if I could hurt anything 
belonging to you!’ 

‘I only meant accidentally,’ said Thomasin. 

‘The baby is dry enough, but you are pretty wet, said the 
reddleman when, in closing the door of his cart to padlock it, he 
noticed on the floor a ring of water-drops where her cloak had 
hung from her. 

Thomasin followed him as he wended right and left to avoid 
the larger bushes, stopping occasionally and covering the lantern 
while he looked over his shoulder to gain some idea of the position 
of Blackbarrow above them, which it was necessary to keep 
directly behind their backs to preserve a proper course. 

‘You are sure the rain does not fall upon baby ?’ 

‘Quite sure. May I ask how old he is, ma’am ?’ 

‘He!’ said Thomasin reproachfully. ‘ Anybody can see better 
than that ina moment. She is nearly two months old. How far 
is it now to the inn ?’ 

‘A little over a quarter of a mile.’ 

‘Will you walk a little faster ?’ 

‘T was afraid you could not keep up.’ 

‘I am very anxious to get there. Ah, there is a light from 
the window !’ 

‘’Tis not from the window. That's a gig-lamp, to the best of 
my belief.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Thomasin in despair. ‘I wish I had been there 
sooner—give me the baby, Diggory—you can go back now.’ 

‘I must go all the way,’ said Venn. ‘There is a quag be- 
tween us and that light, and you will walk into it up to your neck 
unless I take you round.’ 

‘ But the light is at the inn, and there is no quag in front of 
that.’ 

‘No, the light is below the inn some hundred yards.’ 
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‘Never mind,’ said Thomasin hurriedly. ‘Go towards the 
light, and not towards the inn.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Venn, swerving round in obedience; and after 
a pause—‘I wish you would tell me what this great trouble is. I 
think you have proved that I can be trusted.’ 

‘There are some things that cannot be—cannot be told to—— 
And then her heart rose into her throat, and she could say no 
more. 


? 


(To be continued.) 





Che Aun in his Giorp. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


ANOTHER step has recently been taken towards a more exact 
knowledge of the nature and condition of that mighty orb which 
rules and lights and warms the earth and all the family of planets. 
The total eclipse of the present year, the last which for several years 
is likely to be observed by scientific men, has not passed without 
adding notably to our knowledge respecting the sun. Other 
opportunities for observation, and other methods of research, have 
also been employed of late with considerable success. The occasion 
then seems a fitting one for presenting a brief and simple statement 
of the present position of solar research. 

It is strange to consider how wonderfully our ideas respecting 
the sun have changed during the last quarter of acentury. Twenty 
years or so ago, the sun was regarded by many as what Sir W. 
Herschel had said that possibly the sun might be—a dark orb 
surrounded by various envelopes of lustrous and heat-emitting 
clouds. According to this view, the sun might even be regarded 
as possibly a fit abode for living creatures. Others held a different 
view, the ancient but on the whole more probable opinion that 
the sun is a great mass of intensely hot matter. The sun-spots 
were known, and had been carefully watched and studied. Indeed 
the best series of observations ever made on the sun were either 
completed, or very nearly so, in the year 1858. But though much 
was known about the spots very little was understood. As to the 
physical constitution of the sun nothing was known about it, and 
no one had any hope at that time that aught could be learned 
exactly on that point, though some few considered it barely possible 
that inferences of greater or less probability might be suggested 
by various lines of research then entered upon. 

At present all this is altered—we know the sun to be infinitely 
more complex in structure, infinitely more wonderful in physical 
condition, than it was formerly thought to be. We have learned 
what its substance consists of, in what condition that substance 
exists, or rather through what varying conditions it passes. We 
have found the sun to be something utterly unlike the orb we see, 
for we have learned that even as the glowing veil of air hides by 
day the chief glories of the universe, so it hides the largest (though 
not the most massive) part even of that one sun among hundreds 
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of millions ef suns which can at that time be seen. We have also 
learned more exactly to measure’and weigh the mighty orb which 
rules the motions of our earth and her fellow-planets. 

The sun, as seen in the sky, is a globe of fire some eight-hundred 
and sixty-thousand miles in diameter, and lying at a distance 
from us amounting to about ninety-two and a third millions of 
miles. It affords a startling conception of this tremendous distance 
to consider that a ball fired at the sun from the mouth of an 
Armstrong gun and travelling with undiminished speed directly 
towards him, would only reach him in about thirteen years. If 
the sound could travel sunwards at the same rate as in air, the 
sound of the explosion would reach the sun almost half a year later. 
An American student of science, Professor Mendenhall of Columbus, 
has given a striking, though fanciful, illustration of the sun’s 
distance. Ifa baby had (which is not customary) an arm ninety- 
three million miles long, and on the first day of its existence 
touched the sun, then, according to the best estimates of the rate 
at which feeling travels, the baby might grow to manhood and the 
man attain to extreme old age, without ever feeling the pain of 
the burn. In fact one hundred and thirty-two years would be 
required to convey along that monstrous arm, the sensation of 
burning which had affected the finger tips. But, in reality, the 
most striking thought in connection with the sun’s distance is that 
light, though travelling over a distance nearly equal to eight times 
the circumference of the earth in a single second, takes nearly 
nine minutes in reaching us from the sun. 

In passing, a word or two may be said respecting changes 
which have recently been made in our estimates of the sun’s 
distance. Many who may have remembered that a distance of 
more than ninety-three and a third million miles was announced 
in Parliament last year, as the result of the British transit expedi- 
tions, may perhaps look with doubt on the distance of ninety-two 
and a third million miles, which I have just mentioned. It may 
be well to say, then, that the official astronomers responsible for 
working out the transit observations, have come round to this 
smaller distance. I ventured to express in the ‘ Times,’ even when 
our chief official astronomer had stated his belief that no consider- 
able change would be made in his result, my own opinion that the 
lesser distance would be eventually adopted by others if not by 
him. But I did not expect to find my opinion so quickly con- 
firmed as it has been. Step by step,—each two or three hundred 
thousand miles long,—our official astronomers have reduced their 
estimate ; until finally (at least I suppose so) they announce 
ninety-two million four hundred thousand miles as the most 
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probable result of the British transit observations. They admit, 
as I had also ventured to point out, that any value within a 
million miles or so on either side of this distance, can be recon- 
ciled with the observations. But ninety-two and a third million 
miles is the most probable value; and as six or seven different and 
far superior series of observations had pointed to the same distance 
we may unhesitatingly accept that as within two or three hundred 
thousand miles of the true distance separating us from the mighty 
mass of the sun. 

With a diameter exceeding our earth’s one hundred and nine 
times, the sun has a surface exceeding the earth’s eleven thousand 
eight hundred times, and a volume exceeding hers about one 
million two hundred and seventy thousand times. In mass 
or quantity of matter he does not so greatly exceed the earth. 
Still it would take about three hundred and thirty thousand globes 
like the earth to make up the quantity of matter which exists in 
the sun. All the planets together donot amount in mass to a 
seven hundred and fortieth part of the sun’s mass. 

The enormous quantity of matter he possesses gives the sun 
tremendous power, though his actual action on our earth is not so 
great as many imagine, for his energy is enormously reduced by 
distance. A child could hold a ton of matter against the pull of 
the sun at the earth’sdistance. But if this earth of ours retaining 
its present size, contained as much matter as the sun, the strongest 
man (supposing he himself not crushed flat and thin as gold leaf 
by his own weight) would not be able to lift the quantity of matter 
in one of our half-ounce weights. It would press downwards with 
as much energy as one hundred and sixty five thousand ounces or 
nearly five tons of matter on the earth as she at present is; a small 
mass such as this raised only to a height of a single inch and let 
fall, would strike the earth with three times the velocity of the 
swiftest express train. At the surface of the sun himself his 
attractive energy is not nearly so great, because his size is so much 
greater, and his surface so much farther away from the centre. 
Still a man of average weight, if placed at the sun’s surface, and 
supposed not to be in a moment converted into thinnest vapour, 
would be pressed down as with the weight of twenty-six other men 
on his shoulders, and crushed completely flat. 

Such is the sun’s mass, the quality in virtue of which he bears 
sway over the members of his family. Mercury has to travel at 
the rate of nearly twenty-nine and a half miles in a second to get, 
centrifugal tendency enough to retain his distance from the sun. 
Venus, farther away, requires only a velocity of about twenty-one 
and a half miles a second; our earth only eighteen and a half 
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miles; Mars, fourteen and three-ninths; Jupiter about eight; 
Saturn six; Uranus four and a fifth; and lastly, at the outskirts 
of the system, so far as it is yet known, we find Neptune able to 
retain his distance against the enormously reduced solar attraction, 
by virtue of the centrifugal tendency resulting from a velocity of 
barely three and a third miles a second. 

An as yet altogether unexplained circumstance is to be noticed 
with regard to the power of the sun’s attraction, and indeed of 
gravity generally. The action of this force is exerted instantly, 
or, to speak more strictly, the time occupied in transmitting the 
action of gravity over the greatest distances in the solar system is 
inappreciable. Gravity cannot take so much as a second in acting 
over the distance separating Neptune from the sun. I cannot 
conveniently explain here how this is proved. (Elsewhere I have 
shown this, but the subject is too difficult for treatment here.) It 
is, however, as certain as aught within the domain of scientific 
research that gravity acts in this instantaneous manner. That 
it should do so is one of the greatest, if not absolutely the 
greatest, of scientific mysteries. 

If the sun only ruled the motion of our earth, we should profit 
little from bis existence. It is because by thus ruling her move- 
ments he retains her always} where she can receive the neces- 
sary amount of light and heat from him, that his attractive energy 
is important to us. If his heat and the light which results from 
it, should fail him, our earth would still continue to travel round 
him as at present, but she would no longer be the abode of life. 
There is a fine description, in Byron’s ‘ Darkness,’ of the horrors 
which would follow the extinction of the sun,—and though the 
description (as Sir J. Herschel long since pointed out) is not 
scientifically accurate, it is perhaps more suggestive than a less 
poetic but more exact account would be:—‘I had a dream,’ he 
sarys, 

which was not all a dream, 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the external space, 
Rayless and pathless; and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Morn came and went—and came and brought no day. 
: . . . the thrones 
And palaces of crowned kings,—the huts 
The habitations of all things that dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes, 
To look once more into each other’s face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch, 
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a , ? ‘ The world was void, 
The populous and powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropped, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perished ; Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them—she was the Universe ! 


In reality the long miseries described so powerfully by Byron in 
the passages omitted from the above quotation, would not trouble 
the people of this earth if ever ‘ the bright sun was extinguished.’ 
In less than a day every drop of moisture in the air would be pre- 
cipitated. (Herschel allows two days, but I cannot see how even 
a day could pass without this change being completely wrought.) 
And then in less than another day, all the heat remaining to the 
black earth would be radiated away into space, and a cold in com- 
parison with which the cold of the bitterest Arctic winter would be 
as the warmth of a summer’s day, would take possession of the 
entire earth ; no living thing could possibly survive to the end of 
the third day,—if we can call that interval a day which would 
pass unmeasured by the light of either sun or moon. 

Among all the discoveries of modern science few are more sur- 
prising than those relating to the fires of the great central orb. 
When we consider merely the quantity of heat which is distributed 
moment by moment to the worlds around the sun, and in still 
greater abundance to surrounding space, we are ready almost to 
believe that the desolation described by Byron may be no such 
remote danger afterall. In each second of time the sun distributes 
as much heat as would be produced by the consumption of eleven 
thousand eight hundred millions of millions of tons of coal. (If 
our earth’s surface glowed with the same heat, she could give out 
as much heat as would result from the burning of almost exactly a 
billion tons.) But it is easily calculated that if the sun consisted 
entirely of coal, burning at this rate, he would burn out in less 
than five thousand years. It is not then by burning that he gives 
out heat. Again, if he were simply glowing with inherent heat 
and radiating that heat into space, he would lose so large a por- 
tion of his heat in five thousand years that he would be quite 
unfit to serve as our sun. Whence, then, is the supply maintained ? 
and (stranger question still) whence has it been derived ? 

The answer is a startling one. The solar heat is derived from 
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the gravitation of the sun’s mass, leading to his steady contraction 
in volume. Meteoric downfall may supply and doubtless does supply 
a part of the sun’s heat. But that downfall is in reality a part of 
the same process of contraction. The meteors as yet ungathered, 
which nevertheless are one day to be gathered in by the sun, must 
be regarded as belonging to the sun, just as clouds floating in our 
air belong in reality to our earth. When the sun gathers in such 
meteors he receives a certain accession of heat; but his volume 
has in corresponding degree diminished, and we know that while 
the contraction which he can undergo in this way, by gathering in 
the outlying meteoric portions of his substance, is but small, 
the contraction he can undergo by the shrinking inwards of 
his present substance is enormous; were it otherwise we could 
not expect a long continuance of his present emission of light and 
heat. But there seems scarcely any limit to the contraction he 
can undergo in the future. 

In the past, the sun has undergone contraction far greater in 
amount, but less important when regarded in its heat-generating 
effect. For the more the sun contracts, the more effective becomes 
each part of the process of contraction. It is, however, certain 
from the study of our earth’s crust, and the evidence it affords of 
long past ages during which the sun has poured light and heat 
upon the earth, that the past contraction of the sun must have 
been competent to produce a supply of heat such as he now emits, 
for a period ot one hundred million years. Now here a strange 
difficulty presents itself. If the sun’s mass had originally occupied 
infinite space and had contracted till it occupied—as it now seems 
to do—a spherical space eight-hundred and sixty thousand miles 
in diameter, the entire supply of heat corresponding to that process 
of contraction would not have amounted to more than would main- 
tain the sun’s present emission for about twenty millions of years. 
Some have been led to believe, on this account, that the evidence 
given by the earth’s crust must be erroneous. Others who perceive 
that the above-named period of a hundred millions of years cannot 
exceed and is probably in reality far short of the truth, have 
adopted the startling theory that a large proportion of the sun’s 
heat was derived from the collision of two suns, each travelling 
with enormous velocity through space, combining to form his pre- 
sent mass. It appears to me that while this theory must be regarded 
as altogether untenable, and while the evidence given by the 
earth’s crust must be accepted as incontrovertible, we may accept, 
or rather we are almost forced to accept, another theory, which 
suggests very strange thoughts as to the actual condition of our 
sun. We get rid of our difficulty at once if we adopt the theory 
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that the central part of the sun is very dense compared with the 
outer part, if we assume in fact that nearly all the real mass of the 
sun is comprised within a nucleus as small perhaps compared with 
the globe we see, as that globe is compared with the volume of 
the real sun in his glory, as total eclipses reveal that glory to 
our view. There are other reasons, which could not properly be 
considered here for regarding this view as probable. If the diffi- 
culty I have mentioned above can be removed in no other way— 
and I confess I see no other solution which can be regarded as 
even plausible—the belief in a mightily contracted solar nucleus 
will become a scientific necessity. 

Before passing from the consideration of the sun’s heat there is 
one thought which may well for a moment detain us. The emission 
of solar heat is altogether the most important process, represents 
altogether the mightiest energies, with which we are acquainted 
from actual observation. The shining of the stars at night speaks 
indeed of energies compared with which the energy of our sun is 
but as one unit among hundreds of millions. But we have no 
means of actually measuring the total heat emission of any star, 
far less of determining the totality of stellar heat and light. Solar 
heat we can measure; and we know of no process which can 
be for a moment compared with the sun’s activity. Indeed, 
almost every other process or form of energy with which we are 
acquainted is a direct product of the solar energies. Now it isa 
strange, one may almost say a fearful thought, that the products 
of this tremendous and constant activity, are, according to our way 
of viewing the matter, almost utterly wasted. Only one ray out 
of two thousand millions emitted by the sun falls on the earth; 
and not more than one ray out of two thousand and thirty millions 
falls on any of the planets. All the rest are poured into the star 
depths, and serve no useful purpose of which we have (at present 
at least) any cognisance whatever! Compared with this, no 
instance of apparent waste among the myriads of such instances 
which nature presents to our view, seems worthy of a thought. 
Here is the great source of all the forms of energy existing on the 
earth, apparently wasted in the proportion of two hundred and 
thirty million lost parts to one part utilised. 

What the telescope has to tell us of the sun is doubtless toler- 
ably well known to all who will read these pages. They have 
heard how Gaiileo, Fabricius, and Scheiner detected spots on the 
surface of the orb which had for so many ages been regarded as 
free from stain or blemish, an emblem of celestial purity. From 
the study of these the law of the sun’s rotation was gradually 
determined—a law by no means so simple as some imagine, Jt 
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is one of the strangest of all the facts known about the sun that the 
spots near his equator are carried round in less than twenty-five 
days, while those farthest from that circle only complete their 
circuits in some twenty-eight days. It is very difficult to picture 
the condition of an orb whose equatorial regions thus gain three 
days’ rotation on regions in mid latitude in a single turning, or one 
complete rotationin nine or ten turnings. I believe that, when we 
come to regard the real mass of the sun as lying far within the 
limits of the globe we see and measure, this difficulty will be in a 
great degree removed. 

If we adopt this opinion, however, the spots could no longer be 
regarded as belonging to the true mass of the sun. They would be 
phenomena affecting the globular region around his true mass, but 
not necessarily affecting his nuclear regions at all. We know, of 
course, that enormous quantities of matter must occupy the sur- 
rounding region which is limited by the visible solar surface. We 
are even able to determine the elements of which that matter con- 
sists. But enormous though the absolute quantity of this sur- 
rounding matter may be, it is probably exceedingly small relatively. 
Thus we may find an explanation of the rapid changes which affect 
the solar spots, and also the peculiarities of appearance which the 
spots present during the various stages of their formation, develop- 
ment, and dissolution. The singular striation of the half-tinted 
fringe surrounding the dark central parts of spots, might perhaps 
be found rather to resemble the striation of our own terrestrial and 
auroral curtains, than to result from an actual material striation of 
the sun’s substance. The changes affecting sun-spots would be, 
like those affecting the auroral streamers, changes mainly resulting 
from a change of condition, not from any real change in the posi- 
tion of the matter forming the streamers. 

However, we must not here enter into the consideration of 
theories or speculations, which could only be properly dealt with 
at much greater length and with much closer reasoning than would 
be suitable for these pages. Only it may be mentioned, in passing, 
that the theory of the auroral nature of all visible solar phenomena 
will be found to have its bearing on phenomena visible during 
eclipses of the sun, as well as on those which the telescope dis- 
closes in the solar globe as seen in the sky. 

The alternate increase and diminution of the spots in number ina 
period averaging about eleven years and a ninth remains still among 
the unexplained results of solar research. We have theories in abun- 
dance to show how it might be brought about, none which seems 
to explain how it is actually produced. The motion of Jupiter in 
his orbit has been regarded as in some way associated with the sun- 
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spot period; but since for many Jovian periods in succession 
sun-spots have appeared in greatest number when Jupiter was 
nearest to the sun, and for many such periods the greatest number 
when Jupiter was farthest from the sun (to say nothing of long 
intermediate intervals during which the greatest number of sun- 
spots appeared when Jupiter was nearly at his mean distance) this 
association must be regarded as altogether imaginary, or rather it 
would be more correctly described as altogether unimaginable, 
Other relations supposed to exist between the sun-spots and the 
planetary motions seem almost equally open to exception. In fact, 
we can only say at present that the sun-spots wax and wane in 
number ina period rather exceeding eleven years, with certain 
subordinate periods, as also some longer but less clearly recognised 
periods of variation: we can assert nothing positively respecting 
cause and causes of such periodic changes. Nay, when we examine 
the records of solar observation since the days of Galileo, we find 
reason even to question whether the period of eleven years and a 
ninth is the true one, or only approximately true during the present 
century. For in Wolff’s list of years in which the sun has been most 
spotted and least spotted since Galileo’s time, we find some 
intervals of more than twenty years instead of about eleven years 
from maximum to maximum or from minimum to minimum of 
sun-spot frequency. 

Similar doubts seem to hang over the relation once believed to 
exist between sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism. This relation 
has always been denied by the present astronomer royal, who 
states that the Greenwich magnetic records afford no evidence in 
its favour. But it is now regarded by many astronomers as dis- 
proved in a more general way. Faye, for instance, the eminent 
French mathematician, asks how two periods can be regarded as 
associated by the very persons who maintain most strenuously the 
trustworthiness of researches assigning ten years as the value of one 
period and eleven years as the value of the other. There seems no 
room on the one hand for doubting the accuracy of Wolff’s estimate 
of the sun-spot period at eleven years and a ninth. On the other 
there seems no reason for questioning the value of about ten years 
which Sabine and Lamont have assigned to the period in which 
the earth’s magnetism oscillates in energy. Suppose, now, that at 
any given epoch the time when sun-spots are most numerous agrees 
with the time when terrestrial magnetic disturbances are greatest ; 
then sixty years after that epoch, six times ten years having passed, 
terrestrial magnetic disturbances will again have attained their 
greatest value; but as five sun-spot periods and a half will 
have passed, sun-spots will be fewest in number. The time of 
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greatest magnetic disturbance will therefore agree with the time 
of least solar disturbance—a relation the exact opposite of that 
which had prevailed sixty years before. Sixty years later the 
original state of things will be renewed. Sixty years later still, 
it will be again reversed, and so on continually. In other words, 
the two periods are in no way connected together. 

I fear we must regard the supposed connection between the 
sun-spot period and magnetic disturbances, the occurrence of great 
auroras, and so forth, as having its origin, like so many other re- 
lations which the progress of science has caused to be forgotten, in 
mere coincidence. It so chanced that the sun-spot period was first 
fully recognised at a time when the time of many sun-spots agreed 
with the time of greatest magnetic disturbance for several sun-spot 
periods in succession. If the sun-spot period had been recognised 
sixty years earlier or sixty years later, the probability is that the 
time of fewest sun-spots would have been associated with the time 
of greatest magnetic disturbance. And if the sun-spot period had 
been recognised thirty years earlier or later, no relation at all 
would have been suspected, for the time of most sun-spots would 
then have come midway between the time of greatest and the time 
of least magnetic disturbance. 

This reasoning, like Faye’s, is based on the assumption that 
both the sun-spot period and the period of the magnetic oscillatory 
changes have been determined either correctly or nearly so. If 
they have not been, then it still remains possible that the 
supposed association between the two periods may have a real 
existence. 

The determination of the actual substances, or many of them, 
which form the sun’s mass, must be regarded as among the 
greatest triumphs of science. In some respects it even surpasses 
in interest the recognition of the law of universal gravity. 

Without entering into details which would here be out of 
place, the way in which the sun’s material constitution was deter- 
mined may be thus described. By means of the instrument called 
the spectroscope, it was found possible to separate the rays which 
form the sun’s light into their several colours. The red rays are 
brought to one place, the orange rays set next, the yellow next, 
then the green, the blue, the indigo, and lastly the violet. Not 
only are the colours thus distributed, but they are arranged 
according to their several tints, the red merging by indefinite 
gradations into the orange, the orange into the yellow, and so on. 
Now if we imagine a number of threads of different colours thus 
arranged, we see that the finer the threads and the greater their 
number, the more perfect would the gradation be, We can 
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readily conceive that though threads of all the tints of red, orange, 
yellow, &c., might not be present in the collection, it might yet 
happen that the entire space occupied by the array would be 
covered, simply because the breadth of the individual threads 
might enable them to cover more than the space really due to 
their respective tints. But if for coarse threads fine threads were 
substituted, for fine threads mere filaments, for these still finer 
filaments, and lastly such filaments as twisted in hundreds would 
form but a thread like that of the spider’s web, we see that millions 
of tints might be represented in a rainbow-tinted streak a few 
inches in length, and yet the fine filaments composing it might 
barely touch each other, allowing no gaps to be seen. Such an 
array of tints (the threads lying square to the length of the rainbow- 
tinted streak) would fairly illustrate the separation of colours in 
a pure spectrum. But when sunlight is thus dealt with, when 
the countless millions of tints really forming it are brought to 
their proper position in the spectrum, it is found that thousands 
of tints are missing. It is as though from the array of fine fila- 
ments just described, forming a complete rainbow-tinted streak, 
hiding a dark background, hundreds of red filaments (not close 
together, but of distinct tints) were withdrawn, hundreds of orange 
filaments, hundreds of yellow filaments, and so forth, until instead 
of a perfect rainbow-tinted streak there remained a rainbow-tinted 
streak crossed (athwart its length) by multitudes of fine dark lines, 
representing the places where filaments had been withdrawn. Such 
is the solar spectrum. In other words, sunlight contains rays of 
all the colours of the rainbow, but of the millions of millions of 
tints included in these colours hundreds of thousands are missing 
from among the solar rays. 

Now it was found that every element when in the vapourous 
form and glowing with intensity of heat, has the power of emitting 
rays of certain special tints peculiar toitself. At first no connection 
was perceived between this discovery and the existence of dark 
lines in the solar spectrum. But at length Kirchhoff discovered that 
each element has the power of absorbing rays of the same tints which 
it emits. When a vapour is interposed between the eye and a 
mass of glowing solid or liquid matter, the vapour allows all rays 
except those peculiar to itself to pass freely. But it absorbs the 
rays which it is capable of emitting. If it is cooler than the 
glowing solid or liquid matter it cannot make up by its own 
emission for the rays which it absorbs ; thus when the light which 
reaches the eye is analysed with the spectroscope, these tints are 
found to be deficient. If it is hotter it more than makes up for 
the loss of these rays, and under analysis with the spectroscope 
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these tints are found to be in excess. Lastly, if it is at the same 
temperature as the glowing solid or liquid source of light, its 
emission just makes up for its absorption, and the spectroscope 
affords no trace of any effect produced by the interposition of the 
vapour. 

The application of this great discovery of Kirchhoff’s to the 
interpretation of the solar dark lines is obvious. Every dark line 
or missing tint is due to the absorptive action of some vapour in 
the sun’s atmosphere. Any family of such lines which can be 
shown to be identical with a family of lines which some given 
gaseous element emits when in a given condition, proves that that 
element in that condition is present in the sun’s atmosphere 
at a cooler temperature than the mass which it surrounds. If 
any set of bright lines be seen in the solar spectrum—that is, if 
a certain family of tints appear in excess, and can be similarly 
identified with the special tints of a known element— we infer, 
or rather we know, that that element is present in the sun’s 
atmosphere at a higher temperature than the general mass of 
the sun.! 

By this method it has been shown that the sun’s vapourous 
envelope contains iron, lead, copper, hydrogen, sodium, magne- 
sium, cobalt, nickel, anda number of other elements, with which we 


1 The subject of spectroscopic analysis is so difficult to explain, and so great a variety 
exists in the receptivity of different minds for different explanations, that I feel tempted 
to quote here an entirely new and original explanation given by Prof. Newcomb in his 
fine work on Popular Astronomy :—‘ Suppose Nature should loan us an immense collec- 
tion of many millions of gold pieces out of which we were to select those which 
would serve us for money, and return her the remainder. The English rummage 
through the pile, and pick out all the pieces which are of the proper weight for 
sovereigns and half sovereigns ; the French pick out those which will make five, ten, 
twenty, or fifty frane pieces; the Americans the one, five, ten, and twenty dollar 
pieces, and soon. After all the suitable ,pieces are thus selected let the remaining 
mass be spread out on the ground according to the respective weights of the pieces, 
the smallest pieces being placed in a row, the next weight in an adjoining row, and so 
on. We shall then find a number of rows missing ; one which the French have taken 
out for five franc pieces, close to it another which the Americans have taken for 
dollars ; afterwards a row which has gone for half sovereigns, and so on. By 
thus arranging the pieces one would be able to tell what nations had culled over the 
pile, if he only knew of what weight each one made its coins. The gaps in the places 
where the sovereigns and half sovereigns belonged would indicate the English, that 
in the dollars and eagles the Americans, and so on. If, now, we reflect how utterly 
hopeless it would appear, from the mere examination of the miscellaneous pile of 
pieces which had been left, to ascertain what people had been selecting coins from it, 
and how easy the problem would appear when once some genius should make the pro- 
posed arrangement of the pieces in rows, we shall see in what the fundamental idea 
of spectrum analysis consists. The formation of the spectrum is the separation and 
arrangement of the light which comes from an object on the same system by which 
we have supposed the gold pieces to be arranged. The gaps we see in the spectrum 
tell the tale of the atmosphere through which the light has passed, as in the case of 
the coins they would tell what nations had sorted over the pile.’ 
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are more or less familiar. The presence of oxygen-and nitrogen is 
also strongly suspected. Indeed, the experiments of Dr. Draper, 
of New York, seem to demonstrate the existence of oxygen if not 
of nitrogen: but doubts have been raised in this country as to the 
validity of the evidence which he has obtained, and for the present 
it will be safer to regard the matter as undecided. Albeit we can 
entertain little doubt that these gases and all the terrestrial 
elements are present in large quantities in the sun, the point 
which remains undetermined is whether we have yet obtained 
valid evidence on the subject. The & priori probability that 
these elements exist in the sun, is so great that without any 
evidence we might feel tolerably certain that they are present. 

But the sun we see is only a small part (so far as volume is 
concerned) of the true sun. So great is his splendour, and so 
brilliantly in consequence does he illuminate our atmosphere, that 
when he seems to be shining in full glory in the heavens he is, in 
reality, shorn of a large portion of his true glory, so far at least as 
the splendour of a heavenly body may be regarded as depending on 
volume. 

Immediately outside the globe we see comes an amazingly 
complex atmosphere, some three or four hundred miles in depth. 
We may say of this atmosphere that it has never been seen even 
during eclipses. Its existence has been demonstrated, but it is 
too shallow and remains in view too short a time to be actually 
perceived with the most powerful telescope yet directed towards it. 
Its existence ‘has been demonstrated by spectroscopic analysis, as 
follows :— 

When the moon passing over the sun’s dise in total eclipse 
just hides the last fine thread of sunlight, there remains still in 
view for two or three seconds whatever vapourous matter may lie 
just above the solar globe. Now during this short interval of time 
the light ,received by the observer comes from this vapourous 
envelope. If analysed with the spectroscope, then it must show 
the tints belonging to the vapours which form the envelope. And 
if the envelope contains all or most of the vapours whose absorp- 
tive action causes the solar dark lines, then, since these vapours 
are for the moment shining alone, we ought to have a spectrum 
showing just as many bright lines as the solar spectrum shows 
dark lines. To use an illustration employed in an article in the 
‘ Times’ which has been attributed to myself, ‘ suppose that athwart 
a strip of dark paper millions of fine coloured threads were laid 
so as to form a rainbow-tinted streak (as described above), and 
that while all those corresponding to the missing tints of the 
solar spectrum were gummed down to the dark paper, these were 
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left ungummed ;’ then ‘if a similar strip of dark paper, having a 
‘slightly adhesive surface, were superposed on the rainbow-tinted 
array of threads and gently pressed down, so that when lifted again 
all the ungummed threads adhered to it, the first strip, thus 
robbed of twenty or thirty thousand tints, would fairly picture the 
solar spectrum; while the second strip, showing these twenty or 
thirty thousand threads, would fairly picture the spectrum of the 
solar atmosphere. One would be a rainbow-tinted streak crossed 
at right angles by numbers of dark lines; the other would be a 
dark strip crossed by a rainbow-tinted array of bright lines at 
right angles to its length.’ The latter beautiful appearance was 
presented to Prof. C. A. Young (of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H.) when during the total eclipse of December 1870 he ex- 
amined the light received from the portion of the sun invisible 
under ordinary conditions, lying just outside the part of his invisible 
dise which last disappeared. The observation, which was questioned 
by some less experienced in physical research, has since been 
several times repeated, and always with the same result. We 
learn, then, that outside the visible globe of the sun there is an 
atmospheric shell, which cannot be less than two hundred or more 
than five hundred miles in depth, in which are present all or 
nearly all the vapours whose absorptive action produces the solar 
spots. The vapours of iron, copper, and lead, for instance, are pre- 
sent in enormous but in varying quantities in that fiery atmosphere, 
just as in our own atmosphere the vapour of water is always present, 
but not always to the same extent. Glowing hydrogen is there as a 
fixed constituent just as oxygen and nitrogen are fixed constituents 
of our own air. Whether glowing oxygen and nitrogen are present 
in it as non-luminous (because cool) oxygen and nitrogen are 
present in ours, remains yet to be determined. I had partly hoped 
that some evidence might have been obtained on this point during 
the recent eclipse; but it does not appear that any attempt was 
made to identify the bright lines of oxygen or nitrogen on that 
occasion. 

Above the complex atmosphere, to a height varying from five 
or six thousand to ten thousand miles, is the sierra, an envelope 
of glowing hydrogen, into which, from time to time, other vapours 
are poured (apparently) from the sun’s interior, especially from the 
neighbourhood of great spots. These sometimes extend to enor- 
mous heights, forming the objects called prominences. I have 
said that vapours are apparently poured forth; for it is by no 
means certain that, when in any particular region of the sierra, the 
glowing vapour of sodium, magnesium, or other elements, makes its 
appearance, it has necessarily just flowed into that region. Quite 
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probably there is merely a change of condition in vapour already 
present, the vapour not arriving when it makes its appearance, but 
then beginning to glow. Indeed, the motions which seem to take 
place in the sierra and in the coloured prominences are so tre- 
mendous that it is almost a relief to recognise some way of 
explaining the observed phenomena which would free us from the 
necessity of believing in such rapid transfer of matter. Cornu has 
recently advanced the doctrine that the changes which have been 
supposed to indicate the occurrence of eruptions in the sierra, and 
the enormous prominences which have been regarded as pheno- 
mena of eruption, are in reality due simply to electric currents 
by which vast masses of gas are caused to glow with intense lustre. 
He points out that the rapid extension and sudden contraction or 
disappearance of prominences would thus be explained, without 
recourse to the improbable hypothesis of jets of gas having velo- 
cities of hundreds of miles a second. 

It must, however, be mentioned that this explanation would not 
account for the spectroscopic evidence of motions of enormous 
velocity towards or from the observer. If this evidence is valid—that 
is, if the spectral lines really have shifted their position, as some 
spectroscopists assert—there must have been a bodily transference of 
the glowing gas to which they belong, in the direction of the line 
of sight. The change of condition, suggested by Cornu, would in 
reality correspond to a greater range of vibration in the molecules 
of the gas. The spectroscopic observation implies an apparent change 
in the wave-lengths, which is a very different thing, and cannot be 
brought about (that is, even the appearance of such a change 
cannot be brought about) by the change which Cornu imagines. 

This point is so important that I shall endeavour to illustrate 
it in such a way as to make the considerations on which it depends 
clear to the reader. Suppose smooth water, perfectly clear, to be 
invisible to a particular observer, but that so soon as the water is 
ruffied he can see it. Then, if he observed at a distance the ap- 
pearance of ruffled water, where a moment before he had seen 
none, he might imagine that there had been an inrush of water 
there, taking place with enormous rapidity. But if he reflected 
that a mere change in the condition of the water would account for 
its becoming thus suddenly visible, he would probably accept as the 
most probable inference the belief that a change of this kind had 
taken place and that there had been no influx of water. Suppose, 
however, that he makes an observation of an entirely different sort. 
Suppose he can recognise the repeated waves, and count them as 
they cross a certain point in his field of view. Suppose it to be 
known to him that if the water is undergoing no bodily transfer- 
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ence the waves must cross that point at a certain definite rate 
whether the ruffling of the water is slight or great, and that, as a 
matter of fact, he finds they are crossing that point at a greater or 
less rate. Then he cannot account for this peculiarity by assum- 
ing any change to have taken place in the extent to which the 
water is ruffled. He must infer, if his observation is trustworthy, 
that there is a current then transferring the water bodily, waves 
and all, athwart the field of view, in the same direction as the 
waves travel if they pass the fixed point more quickly, in the op- 
posite direction if they pass that point more slowly, than before. 
Now it is such evidence as this that the spectroscope gives, or has 
been said to give, respecting the vapours forming the sierra, and 
the coloured prominences. When a spectral line is shifted, the 
meaning is that the waves are following each other either more 
quickly or less quickly, according to the direction of the change. 
But no change in the temperature of the vapour would cause this 
to happen, in whatever way this change was brought about. We 
can only explain an observed change in the position of a spectral 
line by concluding that there is at the moment a bodily transfer- 
ence of the glowing vapour to which the line belongs, taking 
* place from or towards the eye with enormous rapidity. On the 
whole I cannot think Cornu has succeeded in overthrowing the 
evidence on which the inference has been based that these motions 
take place in and near the sun, at the rate of many miles in every 
second of time. 

The coloured prominences may be regarded as occupying a 
region some hundred thousand miles in depth outside the region 
occupied by the sierra. It is true that a region of this enormous 
depth is not at any time filled with the glowing prominences, and 
probably over the equatorial and polar regions prominences seldom 
attain so great a height as a hundred thousand miles, while in the 
spot-zones they often range far higher. Yet in the general sense 
in which indeed we can alone speak of the height of the complex 
atmosphere and of the sierra, we may say that a region of about 
a hundred thousand miles in height, all over the sun, is that in 
which the vast coloured prominences are formed and exist. 

Two noteworthy discoveries have been made within the last ten 
years respecting the red prominences, 

In the first place those over the spot-zones are found to be 
markedly different in character from those over the sun’s equatorial 
and polar regions. Whereas these, though often of vast dimensions, 
are usually cloudlike and comparatively quiescent, those over the 
spot -zones often present an appearance as of being caused by mighty 
eruptions from the sun’s interior. On one occasion, a great mass 
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of prominence matter one hundred thousand miles in length, 
observed by Prof. Young, appeared to have been torn into shreds 
by a mighty eruption from below, and Young watched the up- 
ward motion (or apparent motion) of these shreds (threads of gas 
from three hundred to one thousand miles in length), till the upper- 
most had reached a height of more than two hundred thousand 
miles from the sun’s surface. Whether they really travelled to 
that height from their former position, some forty or fifty thousand 
miles above the sun’s surface, at the enormous rate indicated by 
their apparent motion, a rate of more than a hundred miles per 
second, is open to doubt for reasons which I have already indi- 
cated. But it is certain, that when Prof. Young watched the 
gradual fading out of the luminous threads at their highest range 
above the sun’s surface, there was glowing hydrogen at least one 
hundred thousand miles farther from the sun than hydrogen had 
ever been traced before in that condition. Hydrogen relatively far 
cooler appears, from observations made during total eclipses of the 
sun, to exist at greater heights. But never before or since has 
hydrogen glowed in that way at so great a distance from the sun’s 
surface. In whatever way we explain this phenomenon we cannot 
doubt that it indicated the existence of a very unusual disturb- 
ance in that part of the sun which lay immediately under the ap- 
parently uprushing filaments. My own opinion is that probably 
not hydrogen, but masses of solid, liquid, or very highly compressed 
gaseous matter, was suddenly flung forth on that occasion, and that 
the long filaments indicated regions where these masses had swiftly 
rushed through the relatively cool hydrogen surrounding the sun. 

But we have not yet reached the outermost solar envelope. 
Besides the red prominences, there can be seen, during total eclipse 
of the sun, the solar corona somewhat. resembling the glory round 
the heads of saints in pictures. This is a solar appendage, or (we 
may more truly say perhaps) a part of the sun, wnich has attracted 
more attention from astronomers than almost any other during the 
last ten or twelve years. 

It was shown first in 1868, that the corona consists in great 
part of matter which reflects the light of the sun. For the light 
of the corona examined with the spectroscope was found to contian 
all the colours of the rainbow ; and though the dark lines or missing 
tints of the solar light were not then recognised, the circumstance 
was very readily explained when the difficulty of the observation 
(at that time) was duly taken into account. If it had then been 
proved that the light of the corona is not in the main reflected 
sun-light, but consists in great part of such rays as come from glow- 
ing solid or liquid matter, the inference would have been that the 
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substance forming the corona was raised to a white heat by the 
sun’s rays. Although this did not seem altogether improbable, yet 
there are difficulties in the way of such an explanation. The 
scattered meteors travelling around the sun, and occupying (in this 
scattered way) the whole region of space where the corona appears, 
although they would be exposed to intense heat—a heat so intense 
indeed that bodies on our earth would become white hot if exposed 
to it—would be free to radiate so readily into space, whatever heat 
they received, that they would probably never become white hot 
right through. Asthe moon, having no atmosphere, or only a very 
rare atmosphere, becomes as hot as boiling water on the side turned 
towards the sun, but is colder than ice on the side turned away 
from him, so would meteors surrounding the sun be intensely hot 
on the side turned towards him, but comparatively cool on the 
side turned from him. Thus probably the average heat of each 
such meteoric mass would not be greater than that of red-hot iron. 
Nevertheless the intense heat to which the substance forming the 
sun’s corona is unquestionably exposed must be remembered in con- 
sidering the nature of this appendage. It is so great that the earth 
during a total eclipse receives an appreciable amount of heat from 
’ the corona, as Edison succeeded in showing with his wonderful heat- 
measuring instrument, the tasimeter, during the eclipse of last July. 

In 1869, astronomers found that a portion of the light of the 
corona comes from glowing gas, for on the rainbow-tinted back- 
ground of the corona’s spectrum a bright green line was seen. It 
was at first supposed to be identical with a line belonging to iron, 
but this has been shown by more exact observations to be a mistake. 
The element whose presence in the corona is indicated by this 
bright line has not yet been ascertained. All we know respecting 
it is that it is gaseous. It does not follow, however, that the sun 
is surrounded by a gaseous envelope to the height of some half- 
million or so of miles. Quite possibly scattered portions of this gas, 
whatever it may be, are either formed in the sun’s neighbourhood 
by his intense heat poured on solid masses travelling there, or are 
flung forth from his interior. Or possibly the luminosity to which 
this bright line is due has its origin in electric discharges between 
solid masses travelling near the sun, not in an absolute vacuum 
but in an exceedingly tenuous atmosphere. 

During the eclipse of December 1870 the corona was for the 
first time successfully photographed by Willard, of Philadelphia, at 
Xerez in Spain, and by Brothers, of Manchester, at Syracuse. The 
photograph obtained by Brothers is one of the best we have, even 
to the present time. It is specially interesting on account of the 
enormous extension of the corona on one side. 
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In December 1871 six excellent photographs were obtained by 
Mr. Davis, who superintended the photographic operations of an 
observing party sent by Lord Lindsay to Baicull on the western 
shore of Mysore. Col. Tennant, at Ootacamund in the Neilgherry 
Hills (ten thousand feet above the sea level) obtained six almost 
equally good photographs. It was, as many readers perhaps will 
remember, the resemblance between the six photographs of each 
set, and between the two sets, which finally overthrew the theory 
held by some that the corona is a phenomenon of our own atmo- 
sphere, or else is something ‘ at the moon,’ as the theorists (somewhat 
ungrammatically) expressed their view. A view derived from these 
photographs is given in the latest edition of my treatise on the sun. 
During the same eclipse Janssen, the French astronomer, succeeded 
in discerning the solar dark lines in the spectrum of the corona. 
In other words, he succeeded in proving that the coronal light is 
in great part reflected sunlight. 

The corona till last: July had been regarded as an appendage of 
varying extent and figure, usually somewhat radiated, and occa- 
sionally throwing out streamers to great distances, but probably 
nowhere exceeding two millions of miles in range outwards from 
the sun. It had been maintained by some (as by myself) that the 
observed extension of the corona is simply limited by the condi- 
tions under which eclipses are necessarily studied, the real exten- 
sion being far greater. In the first edition of my treatise on the 
sun, written and in great part printed before the eclipse of 
December 1870, I remarked that ‘ the zodiacal light indicates the 
existence of a lens-shaped region around the sun within which 
cosmical matter is profusely strewn, and that if the zodiacal light 
could be traced yet farther towards the sun’s place, the increase of 
lustre [observed towards its core and near the sun’s place below the 
horizon ] would continue, and that therefore all round the sun there 
would be seen a luminosity corresponding precisely with the 
observed aspect of the corona.’ In other words, I expressed the 
opinion, which many at the time thought rather extravagant, that 
the zodiacal light is but the outer part of the solar corona. Con- 
sidering that the zodiacal (for so it may more conveniently be 
called) extends certainly some eighty million miles from the sun, 
while the corona had only been traced at that time to a distance of 
a million miles, and was not even regarded by all astronomers as 
demonstrably a solar appendage, it will be understood that my 
opinion not only seemed to many an c¢xtravagant one, but was 
regarded by some as a theory which never could be submitted to 


any valid test. 
If, however, the corona could be traced to a distance of eight 
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million miles in the direction of the zodiacal, the proof of connec- 
tion between the two would be sufficient ; for the zodiacal has 
been traced to within a distance of eighty million miles of the sun, 
I expressed my belief that this could be done, and showed how 
the difficulty should be attacked. If the bright inner corona 
were concealed from view by an interposed screen, protecting the 
eyes of the observer, the faint outer corona could, I said, be traced 
most probably to a much greater distance than heretofore, even if 
its extension into the zodiacal were not clearly recognised. 

During the eclipse of 1870, Prof. Newcomb, of Washington, 
tried this method, but failed in obtaining any satisfactory result. 
The weather was hazy, his station not well suited for an observation 
of so delicate a nature, and the circumstances in other respects were 
unfavourable. Last July, however, Prof. Newcomb renewed the 
attempt at a station high above the sea level and in beautifully 
clear weather. He succeeded in tracing the light of the outer 
corona toa distance of about six degrees or some ten million 
miles from the sun. Prof. Langley, of Pittsburg (a very skilful 
observer of the sun), achieved a similar success. And Prof. Cleve- 
_ land Abbe succeeded in tracing luminous streaks and streamers to 
a distance of five millions of miles. 

Thus at length the gap between the corona and the zodiacal 
light has been completely bridged over. What was before but a 
probable surmise has become a demonstrated fact. The sun we 
see, enormous as is his bulk, is yet, so far as volume is concerned, 
little more than a point within the mighty volume of which he is 
the nucleus. Assigning to the zodiacal the figure of a flattened 
spheroid (like the earth’s, only the flattening is far greater) having 
for its greatest diameter one-hundred and sixty-million miles, and 
for its least or axial diameter about twenty-million miles, the sun’s 
volume is less than one eight-hundred-thousandth part of the 
volume of this mighty disc of cosmical matter. Albeit we must 
remember that the mass of the sun we see exceeds in yet greater 
degree that of all the material of the zodiacal disc, though the 
volume of this tremendous disc so enormously exceeds his. 

Of this mighty system is the sun we see the nucleus. What 
lies below that glowing surface we do not know. But of what lies 
around it we have obtained some degree of knowledge, slowly and 
painfully, though much yet remains to be learned, and far more 
will ever remain unknown. Here, as in so many other departments 
of science, the saying of Laplace is justified, ‘ What we know is 
little, the unknown is immense.’ 
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Nor long since, [ was one among a crowd of nobodies at a big 
official reception in Paris when the Marchese and Marchesa di San 
Silvestro were announced. There was a momentary hush; those 
about the doorway fell back to let this distinguished couple pass, 
and some of us stood on tip-toe to get a glimpse of them; for San 
Silvestro is a man of no small importance in the political and 
diplomatic world, and his wife enjoys quite a European fame for 
beauty and amiability, having had opportunities of displaying both 
these attractive gifts at the several courts where she has acted as 
Italian ambassadress. They made their way quickly up the long 
room—she short, rather sallow, inclined towards embonpoint, but 
with eyes whose magnificence was rivalled only by that of her 
diamonds ; he bald-headed, fat, grey-haired, covered with orders— 
and were soon out of sight. I followed them with a sigh which 
caused my neighbour to ask me jocosely whether the Marchesa 
was an old flame of mine. 

‘Far from it, I answered. ‘Only the sight of her reminded 
me of bygone days. Dear, dear me! how time does slip on! It 
is fifteen years since I saw her last.’ 

I moved away, looking down rather ruefully at the waistcoat to 
whose circumference fifteen years have made no trifling addition, 
and wondering whether I was really as much altered and aged in 
appearance as the Marchesa was. 

Fifteen years—it is no such very long time; and yet I dare 
say that the persons principally concerned in the incident which I 
am about to relate, have given up thinking about it as completely 
as I had done, until the sound of that lady’s name, and the sight 
of her big black eyes, recalled it to me, and set me thinking of the 
suuny spring afternoon on which my sister Anne and I journeyed 
from Verona to Venice, and of her naive exclamations of delight 
on finding herself in a real gondola, gliding smoothly down the 
Grand Canal. My sister Anne is by some years my senior. She 
is what might be called an old lady now, and she certainly was an 
old maid then, and had long accepted her position as such. Then, 
as now, she habitually wore a grey alpaca gown, a pair of gold- 
trimmed spectacles, gloves a couple of sizes too large for her, and a 
shapeless, broad-leaved straw hat, from which a blue veil was flung 
back and streamed out in the breeze behind her, like a ship’s 
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ensign. Then, as now, she was the simplest, the most kind- 
hearted, the most prejudiced of mortals; an enthusiastic admirer 
of the arts, and given, as her own small contribution thereto, to the 
production of endless’water-colour landscapes, a trifle woolly indeed, 
as to outline, and somewhat faulty as to perspective, but warm in 
colouring, and highly thought of in the family. I believe, in fact, 
that it was chiefly with a view to the filling of her portfolio that 
she had persuaded me to take her to Venice; and, as I am consti- 
tutionally indolent, I was willing enough to spend a few weeks in 
the city which, of all cities in the world, is the best adapted for 
lazy people. We engaged rooms at Danielli’s, and unpacked all 
our clothes, knowing that we were not likely to make another 
move until the heat should drive us away. 

The first few days, I remember, were not altogether full of 
enjoyment for one of us. My excellent Anne, who has all her 
brother’s virtues, without his failings, would have scouted the 
notion of allowing any dread of physical fatigue to stand between 
her and the churches and pictures which she had come all the way 
from England to admire ; and, as Venice was an old haunt of mine, 
she very excusably expected me to act as cicerone to her, and 
allowed me but little rest between the hours of breakfast and of 
the table-d’hote. At last, however, she conceived the modest and 
felicitous idea of making a copy of Titian’s ‘ Assumption,’ and, 
having obtained the requisite permission for that purpose, set to work 
upon the first of a long series of courageous attempts, all of which 
she conscientiously destroyed when in a half-finished state. At 
that rate it seemed likely that her days would be fully occupied 
for some weeks to come ; and I urged her to persevere, and not to 
allow herself to be disheartened by a few brilliant failures; and so 
she hurried away, early every morning, with her paint-box, her 
brushes, and her block, and I was left free to smoke my cigar- 
ettes in peace, in front of my favourite café on the Piazza San 
Marco. 

I was sitting there one morning, watching, with half-closed 
eyes, the pigeons circling overhead under a cloudless sky, and 
enjoying the fresh salt breeze that came across the ruffled water 
from the Adriatic, when I was accosted by one of the white-coated 
Austrian officers by whom Venice was thronged in those days, and 
whom I presently recognised as a young fellow named von Rosenau 
whom I had known slightly in Vienna the previous winter. I 
returned his greeting cordially, for I always like to associate as 
much as possible with foreigners when I am abroad, and little did 
I foresee into what trouble this fair-haired, innocent-looking youth 
was destined to lead me, 
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I asked him how he liked Venice, and he answered laughingly 
that he was not there from choice. ‘I am in disgrace,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Iam always in disgrace—only this time it is rather 
worse than usual. Do you remember my father, the General ? 
No? Perhaps he was not in Vienna when you werethere. He is 
a soldier of the old school, and manages his family as they tell me 
he used to manage his regiment in former years, boasting that he 
has never allowed a breach of discipline to pass unpunished, and 
never will. Last year I exceeded my allowance, and the Colonel 
got orders to stop my leave; this year I borrowed from the Jews, 
the whole thing was found out, and I was removed from the 
cavalry, and put into a Croat regiment under orders for Venice. 
Next year will probably see me enrolled in the police; and so it 
will go on, I suppose, till some fine morning I shall find myself 
driving a two-horse yellow diligence in the wilds of Carinthia, and 
blowing a horn to let the villagers know that the Imperial and 
Royal mail is approaching. 

After a little more conversation we separated, but only to meet 
again, that same evening, on the Piazza San Marco, whither I had 
wandered to listen to the band after dinner, and where I found von 
Rosenau seated with a number of his brother-officers in front of the 
principal café. These gentlemen, to whom I was presently intro- 
duced, were unanimous in complaining of their present quarters. 
Venice, they said, might be all very well for artists and travellers ; 
but viewed as a garrison, it was the dullest of places. There were 
no amusements, there was no sport, and just now no society; for 
the Italians were in one of their periodical fits of sulks, and would 
not speak to, or look at, a German if they could possibly avoid it. 

‘They will not even show themselves when our band is play- 
ing,’ said one of the officers, pointing towards the well-nigh empty 
piazza. ‘As for the ladies, it is reported that, if one of them is 
seen speaking to an Austrian, she is either assassinated or sent off 
to spend the rest of her days ina convent. At all events, it is 
certain that we have none of us any successes to boast off, except 
von Rosenau, who has an affair, they say, only he is pleased to be 
very mysterious about it.’ 

‘Where does she live, von Rosenau?’ asked another. ‘Is she 
rich? Is she noble? Has she a husband, who will stab you both? 
or only a mother, who will send her to a nunnery, and let you go 
free? You might gratify our curiosity a little. It would do you 
no harm, and it would give us something to talk about.’ 

‘Bah! he will tell you nothing, cried a third. ‘ He is afraid. 
He knows that there are half a dozen of us who could cut him out 
in an hour.’ 
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‘Von Rosenau,’ said a young ensign solemnly, * you would do 
better to make a clean breast of it. Concealment is useless, 
Janovicz saw yon with her in Santa Maria della Salute the other 
day, and could have followed her home quite easily if he had been 
so inclined.’ 

‘They were seen together on the Lido too. People who want 
to keep their secrets ought not to be so imprudent.’ 

‘A good comrade ought to have no secrets from the regiment.’ 

‘Come, von Rosenau, we will promise not to speak to her 
without your permission if you will tell us how you managed to 
make her acquaintance.’ 

The subject of all these attacks received them with the most 
perfect composure, continuing to smoke his cigar and gaze out sea- 
wards, without so much as turning his head towards his ques- 
tioners, to whom he vouchsafed no reply whatever. Probably, as 
an ex-hussar and a sprig of nobility, he may have held his head a 
little akove those of his present brother-officers, and preferred dis- 
regarding their familiarity to resenting it as he might have done if 
it had come from men whom he considered on a footing of equality 
with himself. Such, at least, was my impression; and it was 
confirmed by the friendly advances which he made towards me, 
from that day forth, and by the persistency with which he sought 
my society. I thought he seemed to wish for some companion 
whose ideas had not been developed exclusively in barrack atmo- 
sphere ; and I, on my side, was not unwilling to listen to the chatter 
of a lively, good-natured young fellow, at intervals, during my 
long, idle days. 

It was at the end of a week, I think, or thereabouts, that he 
honoured me with his full confidence. We had been out sea-fish- 
ing in a small open boat which he had purchased, and which he 
managed without assistance—that is to say, that we had provided 
ourselves with what was requisite for the pursuit of that engrossing 
sport, and that the young Count had gone through the form of 
dropping his line over the side and pulling it up, baitless and fish- 
less, from time to time, while I had dispensed with even this 
shallow pretence of employment, and had stretched myself out full 
length upon the cushions which I had thoughtfully brought with 
me, inhaling the salt-laden breeze, and luxuriating in perfect in- 
action, till such time as it had become necessary for us to think 
of returning homewards. My companion had been sighing porten- 
tously every now and again all through the afternoon, and had 
repeatedly given vent to asound as though he had been about to say 
something, and had as often checked himself, and fallen back into 
silence. So that I was in a great measure prepared for the dis- 
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closure that fell from him at length as we slipped before the wind, 
across the broad lagoon, towards the haze and blaze of sunset which 
was glorifying the old city of the Doges. 

‘Do you know,’ said he suddenly, ‘that I am desperately in 
love?’ I said I had conjectured as much; and he seemed a good 
deal surprised at my powers of divination. 

‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘ I am in love; and with an Italian lady too, 
unfortunately. Her name is Bianca—the Signorina Bianca Mari- 
nelli—and she is the most divinely beautiful creature the sun ever 
shone upon.’ 

‘That,’ said I, ‘is of course.’ 

‘It is the truth; and when you have seen her, you will acknow- 
ledge that I do not exaggerate. I have known her nearly two 
months now. I became acquainted with her accidentally—she 
dropped her handkerchief in a shop, and I took it to her, and so we 
vot to be upon speaking terms, and—and—but I need not give you 
the whole history. We have discovered that we are all the world 
to one another; we have sworn to remain faithful to each other all 
our lives long; and we renew the oath whenever we meet. But 
that, unhappily, is very seldom! for her father, the Marchese Mari- 
nelli, scarcely ever lets her out of his sight; and he is a sour, 
narrow-minded old fell:w, as proud as he is poor, an intense hater 
of all Austrians, and, if he were to discover our attachment, I 
shudder to think of what the consequences might be.’ 

‘ And your own father—the stern old General of whom you told 
me—what would he say to it all?’ 

‘Oh! he, of course, would not hear of such a marriage for a 
moment. He detests and despises the Venetians as cordially as 
the Marchese abhors the Tedeschi; and,as I am entirely dependent 
upon him, I should not dream of saying a word to him about the 
matter until I was married, and nothing could be done to separate 
me from Bianca.’ 

‘So that, upon the whole, you appear to stand a very fair chance 
of starvation, if everything turns out according to your wishes. 
And pray in what way do you imagine that I can assist you towards 
this desirable end? For I take it for granted that you have some 
reason for letting me into your secret.’ 

Von Rosenau laughed good-humouredly. 

‘You form conclusions quickly,’ he said. *£ Well, I will confess 
to you that I have thought lately that you might be of great 
service to me without inconveniencing yourself much. The other 
day, when you did me the honour to introduce me to your sister, 
I was very nearly telling herall. She has such a kind countenance ; 
and I felt sure that she would not refuse to let my poor Bianca 























visit her sometimes. The old Marchese, you see, would have no 
objection to leaving his daughter for hours under the care of an 
English lady; and I thought that perhaps when Miss Jenkinson 
went out to work at her painting—I might come in.’ 

‘Fortunate indeed is it for you,’ I said, ‘ that your confidence 
in the kind countenance of my sister Anne did not carry you quite 
to the point of divulging this precious scheme to her. I, who 
know her pretty well, can tell you exactly the course she would 
have pursued if you had. Without one moment’s hesitation, she 
would have found out the address of the young lady’s father, 
hurried off thither, and told him all about it. Anne is a 
thoroughly good creature; but she has little sympathy with love- 
making, still less with surreptitious love-making, and she would 
as soon think of accepting the part you are so good as to assign to 
her as of forging a cheque.’ 

He sighed, and said he supposed, then, that they must continue 
to meet as they had been in the habit of doing; but that it was 
rather unsatisfactory. 

‘It says something for your ingenuity, that you contrive to 
meet at all,’ I remarked. 

‘Well, yes, there are considerable difficulties, because the old 
man’s movements are so uncertain; and there is some risk too, for, 
as you heard the other day, we have been seen together. Moreover 
I have been obliged to tell everything to my servant Johann, who 
waylays the Marchese’s housekeeper at market in the mornings, 
and finds out from her when and where I can have an opportunity 
of meeting Bianca. I would rather not have trusted him ; but I 
could think of no other plan.’ 

‘At any rate, I should have thought you might have selected 
some more retired rendezvous than the most frequented church in 
Venice.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I wish you would suggest one 
within reach,’ he said. ‘ There are no retired places in this accursed 
town. But, in fact, we see one another very seldom. Often for 
days together the only way in which I can get a glimpse of her is 
by loitering about in my boat in front of her father’s house, and 
watching till she shows herself at the window. We are in her 
neighbourhood now, and it is close upon the hour at which I can 
generally calculate upon her appearing. Would you mind my 
making a short détour that way before I set you down at your 
hotel ?’ 

We had entered the Grand Canal while von Rosenau had been 
relating his love-tale, and, some minutes before, he had lowered his 
sail, and taken to the oars. He now slewed the boat’s head round 
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abruptly, and we shot into a dark and narrow water-way, and so, 
after sundry twistings and turnings, arrived before a grim, time- 
worn structure, so hemmed in by the surrounding buildings that 
it seemed as if no ray of sunshine could ever penetrate within its 
walls. 

‘That is the Palazzo Marinelli,’ said my companion. ‘The 
greater part of it is let to different tenants. The family has long 
been much too poor to inhabit the whole of it, and now the old 
man only reserves himself four rooms on the third floor. Those 
are the windows, in the far corner; and there—no!—yes! there is 
Bianca.’ 

I brought my eye-glass to bear upon the point indicated just 
in time to catch sight of a female head, which was thrust out 
through the open window for an instant, and then withdrawn with 
great celerity. 

‘Ah!’ sighed the Count, ‘it is you who have driven her away. 
I ought to have remembered that she would be frightened at seeing 
a stranger. And now she will not show herself again, I fear. 
Come; I will take you home. Confess now—is she not more 
beautiful than you expected ?’ 

‘My dear sir, I had hardly time to see whether she was a man 
ora woman; but I am quite willing to take your word for it that 
there never was anybody like her.’ 

‘If you would like to wait a little longer—half an hour or so 
—she might put her head out again,’ said the young man wist- 
fully. 

‘ Thank you very much; but my sister will be wondering why 
I do not come to take her down to the table-d’héte. And besides, 
as Iam not in love myself, I may perhaps be excused for saying 
that I want my dinner.’ 

‘ As you please,’ answered the Count, looking the least bit in 
the world affronted ; and so he pulled back in silence to the steps of 
the hotel, where we parted. 

I don’t know whether von Rosenau felt aggrieved by my rather 
unsympathetic reception of his confidence, or whether he thought 
it useless to discuss his projects further with one who could not or 
would not assist him in carrying them out; but although we con- 
tinued to meet daily, as before, he did not recur to the interesting 
subject, and it was not for me to take the initiative in doing so. 
Curiosity, I confess, led me to direct my gondolier more than once 
to the narrow canal over which the Palazzo Marinelli towered ; and 
on each occasion I was rewarded by descrying, from the depths of 
the miniature mourning-coach which concealed me, the faithful 
Count, seated in his boat and waiting in patient faith, like another 
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Ritter Toggenburg, with his-.eyes fixed upon the corner window ; 
but of the lady I could see no sign. I was rather disappointed at 
first, as day after day went by and my young friend showed no dis- 
position to break the silence in which he had chosen to wrap him- 
self; for I had nothing to do in Venice, and I thought it would 
have been rather amusing to watch the progress of this incipient 
romance. By degrees, however, I ceased to trouble myself about 
it; and at the end of a fortnight I had other things to think of, 
in the shape of plans for the summer, my sister Anne having by 
that time satisfied herself that, all things considered, Titian’s 
‘ Assumption’ was a little too much for her. 

It was Captain Janovicz who informed me casually one evening 
that von Rosenau was going away in a few days on leave, and that 
he would probably be absent for a considerable time. 

‘For my own part,’ remarked my informant, ‘I shall be sur- 
prised if we see him back in the regiment at all. He was only sent 
to us as a sort of punishment for having been a naughty boy, and 
I suppose now he will be forgiven, and restored to the hussars. 

‘So much for undying love,’ thinks I with a cynical chuckle. 
‘If there is any gratitude in man, that young fellow ought to be 
- showering blessings on me for having refused to hold the noose for 
him to thrust his head into.’ 

Alas! I knew not of what Iwas speaking. I had not yet heard 
the last of Herr von Rosenau’s entanglement, nor was I destined 
to escape from playing my part in it. The very next morning, 
after breakfast, as I was poring over a map of Switzerland, Murray 
on my right hand and Bradshaw on my left, his card was brought 
to me, together with an urgent request that I would see him 
immediately and alone; and before I had had time to send a reply, 
he came clattering into the room, trailing his sabre behind him, 
and dropped into the first arm-chair with a despairing self-aban- 
donment which shook the house to its foundations. 

‘Mr. Jenkinson,’ said he, ‘ I am a ruined man!’ 

I answered rather drily that I was very sorry to hear it. If 
I must confess the truth, I thought he had come to borrow money 
of me. 

*A most cruel calamity has befallen me,’ he went on; ‘ and 
unless you will consent to help me out of it 

‘I am sure I shall be delighted to do anything in my power,’ I 
interrupted apprehensively ; ‘ but I am afraid 

‘You cannot refuse me till you have heard what I have to say. 
I am aware that I have no claim whatever upon your kindness ; 
but you are the only man in the world who can save me, and, 
whereas the happiness of my whole life is at stake, the utmost you 
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can have to put up with will be a little inconvenience. Now I 
will explain myself in as few words as possible, because I have 
only a minute to spare. In fact, I ought to be out on the ramparts 
at this moment. You have not forgotten what I told you about 
myself and the Signorina Marinelli, and how we had agreed to 
seize the first opportunity that offered to be privately married, and 
to escape over the mountains to my father’s house, and throw our- 
selves upon his mercy ?’ 

‘I don’t remember your having mentioned any such plan.’ 

‘No matter—so it was. Well, everything seemed to have 
fallen out most fortunately for us. I found out some time ago 
that the Marchese would be going over to Padua this evening, on 
business, and would be absent at least one whole day, and I imme- 
diately applied for my leave to begin to-morrow. This I obtained 
at once through my father, who now expects me to be with him in 
a few days, and little knows that I shall not come alone. Johann 
and the Marchese’s housekeeper arranged the rest between them. 
I was to meet my dear Bianca early in the morning on the Lido; 
thence we were to go by boat to Mestre, where a carriage was to be 
in waiting for us; and the same evening we were to be married by 
a priest, to whom I have given due notice, at a place called Lon- 
garone. And so we should have gone on, across the Ampezzo Pass 
homewards. Now, would you believe that all has been defeated 
by a mere freak on the part of my Colonel? Only this morning, 
after it was much too late to make any alteration in our plans, he 
told me that he should require me to be on duty all to-day and 
to-morrow, and that my leave could not begin until the next day. 
Is it not maddening? And the worst of itis, that I have no means 
of letting Bianca know of this, for I dare not send a message to 
the Palazzo, and there is no chance of my seeing her myself; 
and of course she will go to the Lido to-morrow morning, and 
will find no one there. Now, my dear Mr. Jenkinson—my 
good, kind friend—do you begin to see what I want you to do 
for me?’ 

‘Not in the very least.’ 

‘No? But it is evident enough. Now listen. You meet 
Bianca to-morrow morning, you explain to her what has happened, 
you take her in the boat, which will be waiting for you, to Mestre ; 
you proceed in the travelling-carriage, which will also be waiting 
for you, to Longarone; you see the priest, and appoint with him 
for the following evening; and the next day I arrive, and you 
return to Venice. Is that clear ?’ 

The volubility with which this programme was enunciated so 
took away my breath that I scarcely realised its audacity, 
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‘You will not refuse; I am sure you will not,’ said the 
Count, rising and hooking up his sword, as if about to depart. 

‘Stop, stop!’ I exclaimed. ‘You don’t consider what you 
are asking. I can’t elope with young women in this casual sort of 
way. I have a character—and a sister. How am I to explain all 
this to my sister, I should like to know ?’ 

‘Oh! make any excuse you can think of to her. Now, Mr. 
Jenkinson, you know there cannot be any real difficulty in that. 
You consent, then? A thousand, thousand thanks! I will send 
you a few more instructions by letter this evening. I really must 
not stay any longer now. Good-bye.’ 

‘Stop! Why can’t your servant Johann do all this instead of 
me?’ 

* Because he is on duty like myself. Good-bye.’ 

‘Stop! Why can’t you postpone your flight for a day? I 
don’t so much mind meeting the young lady and telling her all 
about it.’ 

‘Quite out of the question, my dear sir. It is perfectly 
possible that the Marchese may return from Padua to-morrow 
night, and what should we do then? No, no; there is no help for 
it. Good-bye.’ 

‘Stop! Hi! Come back!’ 

But it was too late. My impetuous visitor was down the stair- 
case and away before I had descended a single flight in pursuit, 
and all I could do was to return to my room and register a vow 
within my own heart that I would have nothing to do with this 
preposterous scheme. 

Looking back upon what followed across the interval of fifteen 
years, I find that I can really give no satisfactory reason for my 
having failed to adhere to this wise resolution. I had no parti- 
cular feeling of friendship for von Rosenau; I did not care two 
straws about the Signorina Bianca, whom I had never seen; and 
certainly I am not, nor ever was, the sort of person who loves 
romantic adventures for their own sake. Perhaps it was good 
nature, perhaps it was only an indolent shrinking from dis- 
obliging anybody, that influenced me—it does not much matter 
now. Whatever the cause of my yielding may have been, I did 
yield. I prefer to pass over in silence the doubts and hesitations 
which beset me for the remainder of the day; the arrival, towards 
evening, of the piteous note from von Rosenau which finally overcame 
my weak resistance to his will; and the series of circumstantial 
false statements (I blush when I think of them) by means of 
which I accounted to my sister for my proposed sudden departure. 

Suffice it to say that, very early on the following morning, there 
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might have been seen, pacing up‘and down the shore on the seaward 
side of the Lido, and peering anxiously about him through an eye- 
glass, as if in search of somebody or something, the figure of a tall 
spare Englishman, clad in a complete suit of shepherd’s tartan, 
with a wide-awake on his head, a leather bag slung by a strap 
across his shoulder, and a light coat over his arm. Myself, in 
point of fact, in the travelling costume of the epoch. 

I was kept waiting a long time—longer than I liked; for, as 
may be supposed, I was most anxious to be well away from Venice 
before the rest as the world was up and about; but at length there 
appeared, round the corner of a long white wall which skirted the 
beach, a little lady thickly veiled, who, on catching sight of me, 
whisked round, and incontinently vanished. This was so evidently 
the fair Bianca that I followed her without hesitation, and almost. 
ran into her arms as I swung round the angle of the wall behind 
which she had retreated. She gave a great start, stared at me, for 
an instant, like a startled fawn, and then took to her heels and 
fled. It was rather ridiculous; but there was nothing for me to 
do but to give chase. My legs are long, and I had soon headed 
her round. 

‘I presume that I have the honour of addressing the Signorina 
Marinelli ?’ I panted, in French, as I faced her, hat in hand. 

She answered me by a piercing shriek which left no room for 
doubt as to her identity. 

‘For the love of Heaven, don’t do that!’ I entreated, in an 
agony. ‘ You will alarm the whole neighbourhood, and ruin us 
both. Believe me, I am only here as your friend, and very much 
against my own wishes. I have come on the part of Count 
Albrecht von Rosenau, who is unable to come himself, be- 
cause 

Here she opened her mouth with so manifest an intention of 
raising another resounding screech that I became desperate, and 
seized her by the wrists in my anxiety. ‘ Sgridi ancora una volta,’ 
says I, in the purest lingua Toscana; ‘e la lascerd qui—to get out 
of this mess as best you can—cosi sicuro che il mio nome é Jen- 
kinsono !’ 

To my great relief, she began to laugh. Immediately after- 
wards, however, she sat down on the shingle, and began to cry. 
It was too vexatious: what on earth was I to do? 

‘Do you understand English ?’ I asked despairingly. 

She shook her head, but sobbed out that she spoke French ; so 
I proceeded to address her in that language. 

‘Signorina, if you do not get up, and control your emotion, I 
will not be answerable for the consequences. We are surrounded 
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by dangers of the most—compromising description; and every 
moment of delay must add to them. I know that the officers 
often come out here to bathe in the morning—so do many of the 
English people from Danielli’s. If we are discovered together there 
will be such a scandal as never was, and you will most assuredly 
not become Countess von Rosenau. Think of that, and it will 
brace your nerves. What you have to do is to come directly with 
me to the boat which is all ready to take us to Mestre. Allow me 
to carry your hand-bag.’ 

Not a bit of it! The Signorina refused to stir. 

‘What is it? Where is Alberto? What has happened?’ she 
cried. ‘You have told me nothing.’ 

‘ Well then, I will explain,’ I answered impatiently. And I ex- 
plained accordingly. 

But, dear me, what a fuss she did make over it all! One would 
have supposed, to hear her, that I had planned this unfortunate 
complication for my own pleasure, and that I ought to have been 
playing the part of a suppliant instead of that of a sorely-tried 
benefactor. First she was so kind as to set me down as an impos- 
tor, and was only convinced of my honesty when I showed her a 
letter in the beloved Alberto’s handwriting. Then she declared 
that she could not possibly go off with a total stranger. Then she 
discovered that, upon further consideration, she could not abandon 
poor dear papa in his old age. And so forth, and so forth, with a 
running accompaniment of tears and sobs. Of course she consented 
at last to enter the boat; but I was so exasperated by her silly 
behaviour that I would not speak to her, and had really scarcely 
noticed whether she was pretty or plain till we were more than half 
way to Mestre. But when we had hoisted our sail, and were run- 
ning before a fine fresh breeze towards the land, and our four men 
had shipped their oars and were chattering and laughing under 
their breath in the bows, and the first perils of our enterprise 
seemed to have been safely surmounted, my equanimity began to 
return to me, and I stole a glance at the partner of my flight, who 
had lifted her veil, and showed a pretty, round, childish face, with 
a clear, brown complexion, and a pair of the most splendid dark 
eyes it has ever been my good fortune to behold. There were no 
tears in them now; but a certain half-frightened, half-mischievous 
light instead, as if she rather enjoyed the adventure, in spite of its 
inauspicious opening. <A very little encouragement induced her 
to enter into conversation, and ere long she was prattling away as 
unrestrainedly as if we had been friends all our lives. She asked 
me a great many questions. What was I doing in Venice? Had 
I known Alberto long ? Was I very fond of him? Did I think that 
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the old Count von Rosenau would be very angry when he heard of 
his son’s marriage? I answered her as best I could, feeling very 
sorry for the poor little soul, who evidently did not in the least 
realise the serious nature of the step which she was about to take ; 
and she grew more and more communicative. In the course of a 
quarter of an hour I had been put in possession of all the chief 
incidents of her uneventful life. 

I had heard how she had lost her mother when she was still an 
infant ; how she had been educated partly by two maiden aunts, 
partly in a convent at Verona; how she had latterly led a life of 
almost complete seclusion in the old Venetian palace ; how she had 
first met Alberto; and how, after many doubts and misgivings, she 
had finally been prevailed upon to sacrifice all for his sake, and to 
leave her father, who, stern, severe, and suspicious, though he 
had always been generous to her, had tried to give her such 
small pleasures as his means and habits would permit. She had a 
likeness of him with her, she said—perhaps I might like to see it. 
She dived into her travelling-bag, as she spoke, and produced from 
thence a full-length photograph of a talJ, well-built gentleman of 
sixty, or thereabouts, whose grey hair, black moustache, and intent, 
frowning gaze made up an ensemble more striking than attrac- 
tive. 

‘Is he not handsome—poor papa?’ she asked. 

I said the Marchese was certainly a very fine-looking man, and 
inwardly thanked my stars that he was safely at Padna; for look- 
ing at the breadth of his chest, the length of his arm, and the some- 
what forbidding cast of his features, I could not help perceiving 
that poor papa was precisely one of those persons with whom a pru- 
dent man prefers to keep friends thaa to quarrel. 

And so, by the time that we reached Mestre, we had become 
quite friendly and intimate, and had half forgotten, I think, the 
absurd relation in which we stood towards one another. We had 
rather an awkward moment when we left the boat and entered our 
travelling-carriage ; for I need scarcely say that both the boatmen 
and the grinning vetturino took me for the bridegroom, whose 
place I temporarily occupied, and they were pleased to be facetious 
in a manner which was very embarrassing to me, but which I could 
not very well check. Moreover, I felt compelled so far to sustain 
my assumed character as to be specially generous in the matter of 
a buona mano to those four jolly watermen, and, for the first few 
iniles of our drive, I could not help remembering this circumstance 
with some regret, and wondering whether it would occur to von 
Rosenau to reimburse me. 

Probably our coachman thought that, having a runaway couple 
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to drive, he ought to make some pretence at least of fearing pur- 
suit ; for he set off at such a furious pace that our four half-starved 
horses were soon beat, and we had to perform the remainder of the 
long, hot, dusty journey at a foot’s pace. I have forgotten how 
we made the time pass. I think we slept a good deal. I know 
we were both very tired, and a trifle cross, when, in the evening 
we reached Longarone, a small, poverty-stricken village, on the 
verge of that Dolomite region which, in these latter days, has 
become so frequented by summer tourists. 

Tourists usually leave in their wake some of the advantages as 
well as the drawbacks of civilisation ; and probably there is now a 
respectable hotel at Longarone. I suppose, therefore, that I may 
say, without risk of laying myself open to an action for slander, 
that a more filthy den than the osteria before which my charge 
and I alighted no imagination, however disordered, could con- 
ceive. It was a vast, dismal building which had doubtless been 
the palace of some rich citizen of the Republic in days of yore, 
but which had now fallen into a dishonoured old age. Its windows 
and outside shutters were tightly closed, and had been s0, ap- 
parently, from time immemorial ; a vile smell of rancid oil and 
garlic pervaded it in every part; the cornices of its huge, bare 
rooms were festooned with blackened cobwebs; and the dust and 
dirt of ages had been suffered to accumulate upon the stone floors 
of its corridors. The Signorina tucked up her petticoats as she 
picked her way along the passages to her bedroom, while I re- 
mained behind to order dinner of the sulky, black-browed padrona, 
to whom I had already had to explain that my companion and I 
were not man and wife, and who, I fear, had consequently con- 
ceived no very high opinion of us. Happily the priest had already 
been warned by telegram that his service would not be required 
until the morrow; so I was spared the nuisance of an interview 
with him. 

After a time we sat down to our ¢éte-d-téte dinner. Such a 
dinner! Even after the lapse of all these years Iam unable to 
think of it without a shudder. Half famished though we were, 
we could not do much more than look at the greater part of the 
dishes which were set before us; and the climax was reached when 
we were served with an astonishing compote, made up, so far as I 
was able to judge, of equal proportions of preserved plums and 
mustard, to which vinegar and sugar had been superadded. Both 
the Signorina and I partook of this horrible mixture, for it really 
looked as if it might be rather nice; and when, after the first 
mouthful, each of us looked up, and saw the other’s face of agony 
and alarm, we burst into a simultaneous peal of laughter, Up te 
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that moment we had been very solemn and depressed; but the 
laugh did us good, and sent us to bed in somewhat better spirits ; 
and the malignant compote at least did us the service of effectually 
banishing our appetite. 

I forbear to enlarge upon the horrors of the night. Mosquitoes, 
and other insects, which, for some reason or other, we English 
seldom mention, save under a modest pseudonym, worked their 
wicked will upon me till daybreak set me free; and I presume 
that the fair Bianca was no better off; for when the breakfast 
hour arrived, I received a message from her to the effect that she 
was unable to leave her room. 

I was sitting over my dreary little repast, wondering how I 
should get through the day, and speculating upon the possibility 
of my release before night-fall, and I had just concluded that I 
must make up my mind to face another night with the mosquitoes 
and their hardy allies, when, to my great joy, a slatternly serving - 
maid came lolloping into the room, and announced that a gentle- 
man styling himself ‘Il Conte di Rosenau’ had arrived and de- 
manded to see me instantly. Here was a piece of unlooked-for 
good fortune! I jumped up, and flew to the door to receive my 
friend, whose footsteps I already heard on the threshold. 

‘My dear, good soul!’ I cried, ‘this is too delightful! How 
did you manage——’ 

The remainder of my sentence died away upon my lips; for 
alas! it was not the missing Alberto whom I had nearly embraced, 
but a stout, red-faced, white-moustached gentleman, who was in a 
violent passion, judging by the terrific salute of Teutonic ex- 
pletives with which he greeted my advance. Then he, too, desisted 
as suddenly as I had done, and we both fell back a few paces, and 
stared at one another blankly. The new comer was the first to 
recover himself. 

‘This is some accursed mistake,’ said he, in German. 

‘Evidently,’ said I. 

‘But they told me that you and an Italian young lady were 
the only strangers in the house.’ 

‘Well, sir, I said, ‘I can’t help it if we are. The house is 
not of a kind likely to attract strangers; and I assure you that, if 
I could consult my own wishes, the number of the guests would 
soon be reduced by one.’ 

He appeared to be a very choleric old person. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘you seem disposed to carry things off with a high hand; 
but I suspect that you know more than you choose to reveal. 
Be so good as to tell me the name of the lady who is staying 
here.’ 
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‘1 think you are forgetting yourself, I answered, with dignity, 
‘I must decline to gratify your curiosity.’ 

He stuck his arms akimbo, and planted himself directly in 
front of me, frowning ominously. ‘ Let us waste no more words, 
he said. ‘If I have made a mistake, I shall be ready to offer you 
a full apology. If not—but that is nothing tothe purpose. Iam 
Lieutenant-General Graf von Rosenau, at your service, and I have 
reason to believe that my son, Graf Albrecht von Rosenau, a lieu- 
tenant in his Imperial and Royal Majesty’s 99th Croat regiment, 
has made a runaway match with a certain Signorina Bianca 
Marinelli of Venice. Are you prepared to give me your word of 
honour as a gentleman and an Englishman that you are not privy 
to this affair ?’ 

At these terrible words I felt my blood run cold. I may have 
lost my presence of mind; but I don’t know how I could have 
got out of the dilemma even if I had preserved it. 

‘ Your son has not yet arrived,’ I stammered. 

He pounced upon me like a cat upon a mouse, and gripped 
both my arms above the elbow. ‘Is he married ?’ he hissed, with 
lis red nose a couple of inches from mine. 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘he is not. Perhaps I had better say at once 
that if you use personal violence I shall defend myself in spite of 
your age.’ 

Upon this he was kind enough to relax his hold. 

‘And pray, sir,’ he resumed, in a somewhat more temperate 
tone, after a short period of reflection, ‘ what have you to do with 
all this ?’ 

‘I am not bound to answer your questions, Herr Graf,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘ but, as things have turned out, I have no special objection 
to doing so. Out of pure good nature to your son, who was detained 
by duty in Venice at the kst moment, I consented to bring the 
Signorina Marinelli here yesterday, and to await his arrival, which 
I am now expecting.’ 

‘So you ran away with the girl, instead of Albrecht, did you? 
Ho, ho, ho!’ 

I had seldom heard a more grating or disagreeable laugh. 

‘I did nothing of the sort,’ I answered tartly. ‘I simply 
undertook to see her safely through the first stage of her journey.’ 

‘And you will have the pleasure of seeing her back, I ima- 
gine ; for as for my rascal of a boy, I mean to take him off home 
with me as soon as he arrives; and I can assure you that I have no 
intention of providing myself with a danghter-in-law in the course 
of the day.’ 

I began to feel not a little alarmed. ‘You cannot have the 
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brutality to leave me here with a young woman whom I am 
scarcely so much as acquainted with on my hands!’ I ejaculated, 
half involuntarily. ‘ What in the world should I do ?’ 

The old gentleman gave vent to a malevolent chuckle. ‘* Upon 
my word, sir,’ said he, ‘I can only see one course open to you as 
aman of honour. You must marry her yourself.’ 

At this I fairly lost all patience, and gave the Graf my opinion 
of his conduct in terms the plainness of which left nothing to be 
desired. I included him, his son, and the entire German people in 
one sweeping anathema. No Englishman, I said, would have been 
capable of either insulting an innocent lady, or of so basely leaving 
in the lurch one whose only fault had been a too great readiness to 
sacrifice his own convenience to the interests of others. My indig- 
nation lent me a flow of words such as I should never have been 
able to command in calmer moments; and I daresay I should have 
continued in the same strain for an indefinite time, had I not been 
summarily cut short by the entrance of a third person. 

There was no occasion for this last intruder to announce him- 
self, in a voice of thunder, as the Marchese Marinelli. I had at 
once recognised the original of the Signorina’s photograph, and I 
perceived that I was now in about as uncomfortable a position as 
my bitterest enemy could have desired for me. The German old 
gentleman had been very angry at the outset ; but his wrath, as 
compared with that of the Italian, was as a breeze to a hurricane. 
The Marchese was literally quivering from head to foot with con- 
centrated fury. His face was deadly white, his strongly-marked 
features twitched convulsively, his eyes blazed like those of a wild 
aimal, Having stated his identity in the manner already referred 
to, he made two strides towards the table by which I was seated, 
and stood glaring at me as though he would have sprung at my 
throat. I thought it might avert consequences which we should 
hoth afterwards deplore if I were to place the table between us; 
and I did so without loss of time. From the other side of that 
larrier I adjured my visitor to keep cool, pledging him my word, 
in the same breath, that there was no harm done as yet. 

‘No harm!’ he repeated, in a strident shout that echoed 
through the bare room. ‘Dog! Villain! You ensnare my 
daughter’s affections—you entice her away from her father’s house 
—you cover my family with eternal disgrace—and then you dare 
to tell me there is no harm done! Wait a little, and you shall see 
that there will be harm enough for you. Marry her you must, 
since you have ruined her; but you shall die for it the next day! 
It is I~—I, Ludovico Marinelli—who swear it!’ 

T am aware that I do but scant justice to the Marchese’s in- 
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imitable style. The above sentences must be imagined as hurled 
forth in a series of yells, with a pant between each of them. Asa 
melodramatic actor, this’ terrific Marinelli would, I am sure, have 
risen to the first rank in his profession. 

‘Signore, I said, ‘ you are under a misapprehension. I have 
ensnared nobody’s affections, and I am entirely. guiltless of all the 
crimes which you are pleased to attribute to me.’ 

‘What? Are you not, then, the hound who bears the vile and 
dishonoured name of von Rosenau ?’ 

‘Iam not. I bear the less distinguished, but, I hope, equally 
respectable patronymic of Jenkinson.’ 

But my modest disclaimer passed unheeded, for now another 
combatant had thrown himself into the fray. 

‘Vile and dishonoured name! No one shall permit himself 
such language in my presence. Iam Lieutenant-General Graf von 
Rosenau, sir, and you shall answer to me for your words.’ 

The Herr Graf’s knowledge of Italian was somewhat limited ; 
but, such as it was, it had enabled him to catch the sense of the 
stigma cast upon his family, and now he was upon his feet, red and 
gobbling, like a turkey-cock, and prepared to do battle with a 
hundred irate Venetians, if need were. 

The Marchese stared at him in blank amazement. ‘ You!’ he 
ejaculated—‘ You von Rosenau! It is incredible—preposterous. 
Why, you are old enough to be her grandfather.’ 

‘Not old enough to be in my dotage—as I should be, if I per- 
mitted my son to marry a beggarly Italian—nor too old to punish 
impertinence as it deserves,’ retorted the Graf. 

‘Your son? You are the father then? It is all the same to 
me. I will fight you both. But the marriage shall take place 
first.’ 

‘It shall not.’ 

‘Tt shall.’ 

‘Insolent slave of an Italian, I will make you eat your 
words !” 

‘Triple brute of a German, I spit upon you!’ 

‘Silence, sir!’ 

‘Silence yourself!’ 

During this animated dialogue I sat apart, softly rubbing my 
hands. What a happy dispensation it would be, I could not help 
thinking, if these two old madmen were to exterminate one another, 
like the Kilkenny cats! Anyhow their attention was effectually 
diverted from my humble person, and that was something to be 
thankful for. 

Never before had I been privileged to listen to. so rich a voca- 
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bulary of vituperation. Each disputant had expressed himself, 
after the first few words, in his own language, and between them 
they were now making hubbub enough to bring the old house down 
about their ears. Up came the padrona to see the fun; up came 
her fat husband, in his shirt-sleeves and slippers ; and her long- 
legged sons, and her touzle-headed daughters, and the maid-servant, 
and the cook, and the ostler—the whole establishment, in fact, 
collected at the open folding-doors, and watched with delight the 
progress of this battle of words. Last of all, a poor little trembling 
figure, with pale face and eyes big with fright, crept in, and stood, 
hand on heart, a little in advance of the group. I slipped to her 
side, and offered her a chair, but she neither answered me nor 
noticed my presence. She was staring at her father as a bird 
stares at a snake, and seemed unable to realise anything except the 
terrible fact that he had followed and found her. 

Presently the old man wheeled round, and became aware of his 
daughter. 

‘Unhappy girl!’ he exclaimed, ‘what is this that you have 
done ?’ 

I greatly fear that the Marchese’s paternal corrections must 
have sometimes taken a more practical shape than mere verbal up- 
braidings; for poor Bianca shrank back, throwing up one arm, as 
if to shield her face, and, with a wild cry of ‘ Alberto ! Come to 
me!’ fell into the arms of that tardy lover, who at this appro- 
priate moment had made his appearance, unobserved, upon the 
scene. 

The polyglot disturbance that ensued baffles all description, 
Indeed, I should be puzzled to say exactly what took place, or after 
how many commands, defiances, threats, protestations, insults, and 
explanations, a semblance of peace was finally restored. I only 
know that, at the expiration of a certain time, three of us were 
sitting by the open window, in a softened and subdued frame of 
mind, considerately turning our backs upon the other two, who 
were bidding one another farewell at the farther end of the room. 

It was the faithless Johann, as I gathered, who was responsible 
for this catastrophe. His heart, it appeared, had failed him when 
he had discovered that nothing less than a bona-fide marriage was 
to be the outcome of the meetings he had shown so much skill in 
contriving, and full of penitence and alarm, he had written to his 
old master, divulging the whole project. It so happened that a 
recent storm in the mountains had interrupted telegraphic com- 
munication, for the time, between Austria and Venice, and the only 
course that had seemed open to Herr von Rosenau was to start 
post-haste for the latter place, where, indeed, he would have arrived 
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a day too late, had not Albrecht’s Colonel seen fit to postpone his 
leave. In this latter circumstance also the hand of Johann seemed 
discernible. As for the Marchese, I suppose he must have returned 
cather sooner than had been expected from Padua, and finding his 
daughter gone, must have extorted the truth from his housekeeper. 
He did not volunteer any explanation of his presence, nor were any 
of us bold enough to question him. 

As I have said before, I have no very clear recollection of how 
an understanding was arrived at, and bloodshed averted and the 
padrona and her satellites hustled downstairs again. Perhaps I 
may have had some share in the work of pacification. Be that as 
it may, when once the exasperated parents had discovered that they 
both really wanted the same thing—namely, to recover possession 
of their respective offspring, to go home, and never meet one 
another again—a species of truce was soon agreed upon between 
them for the purpose of separating the two lovers, who all this 
time were locked in one another’s arms, in the prettiest attitude in 
the world, vowing loudly that nothing should ever part them. 

How often since the world began have such vows been made 
and broken—broken, not willingly but of necessity—broken and 
" mourned over, and, in due course of time, forgotten! I looked at 
the Marchesa di San Silvestro the other night, as she sailed up 
the room in her lace and diamonds, with her fat little husband 
toddling after her, and wondered whether, in these days of her 
magnificence, she ever gave a thought to her lost Alberto—Alberto, 
who has been married himself this many a long day, and has suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estates, and has a numerous family, I am 
told. Atallevents, she was unhappy enough over parting with him 
at the time. The two old gentlemen who, as holders of the purse- 
strings, knew that they were completely masters of the situation, 
and could afford to be generous, showed some kindliness of feeling 
at the last. They allowed the poor lovers an uninterrupted half 
hour in which to bid one another adieu for ever, and abstained 
from any needless harshness in making their decision known. 
When the time was up, two travelling-carriages were seen waiting 
at the door. Count von Rosenau pushed his son before him into 
the first; the Marchese assisted the half-fainting Bianca into the 
second: the vetturini cracked their whips, and presently both 
vehicles were rolling away, the one towards the north, the other 
towards the south. I suppose the young people had been pro- 
mising to remain faithful to one another until some happier future 
time should permit of their union, for at the last moment Albrecht 
thrust his head out of the carriage window, and, waving his hand, 
cried, ‘ A rivederci!’ I don’t know whether they ever met again. 
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The whole scene, I confess, had affected me a good deal, in 
spite of some of the absurdities by which it had been marked; and 
it was not until I had been alone for some time, and silence had 
once more fallen upon the Longarone osteria, that I awoke to the 
fact, that it was my carriage which the Marchese Marinelli had 
calmly appropriated to his own use, and that there was no visible 
means of my getting back to Venice that day. Great was my 
anger and great my dismay when the ostler announced this news 
to me, with a broad grin, in reply to my order to put the horses to 
without delay. 

‘But the Marchese himself—how did he get here?’ F in- 
quired. 

‘Oh, he came by the diligence.’ 

‘And the Count—the young gentleman ?’ 

‘On horseback, signore ; but you cannot have his horse. The 
poor beast is half dead as it is.’ 

‘Then will you tell me how I am to escape from your infernal 
town? For nothing shall induce me to pass another night 
here.’ 

‘Eh! there is the diligence which goes through at two o'clock 
in the morning!’ : 

There was no help for it. I sat up for that diligence; and 
returned by it to Mestre, seated between a Capuchin monk and a 
peasant-farmer whose whole system appeared to be saturated with 
garlic. I could scarcely have fared worse in my bed at Lon- 
garone. 

And so that was my reward for an act of disinterested kindness. 
It is only experience that can teach a man to appreciate the in- 
grained thanklessness of the human race. I was obliged to make 
aclean breast of it to my sister; who of course did not keep the 
secret long, and for some time afterwards I had to submit to a 
good deal of mild chaff upon the subject from my friends. But 
itis an old story now, and two of the actors in it are dead, and 
of the remaining three I dare say I am the only one who cares to 
recall it. Even to me it is a somewhat painful reminiscence. 


W. E. NORRIS. 








Cennis in Britain. 


‘ AtTHouGH the life of Alexander III.,’ says Mr. Fraser Tytler, in 
his ‘Lives of Scottish Worthies,’ ‘cannot be estimated as the 
boundary between the authentic and the fabulous in Scottish 
history, yet it may be truly said that with the reign of this able 
prince the history of the country, when compared with the eras 
which precede it, assumes a more interesting and attractive form 
to the general reader.’ 

For our special purpose in this paper it is a convenient start- 
ing-point, as during this king’s reign (1249-1285) we come upon 
the first authentic notices at home of the famous old game, which, 
under various names—Paume, Cach, Tennis—has been for so long 
such a favourite pastime in this country. 

To France the world is indebted for tennis ; but when the pas- 
time began to spread abroad from the country of its origin into 
other lands, is very uncertain. In Britain, at any rate, we can 
find no traces of it before the days of King Alexander. 

The mother of the Scottish king was Marie de Couci, daughter 
of that flower of chivalry, Enguerand of Picardy. It is supposed 
that the jew de pawme was introduced into Scotland by the 
knights who came over from France in the train of the Queen ; but 
however this may be, whether they brought it over with them, or 
merely raised an existing game of ‘ fives’ up to the scientific level 
of their own pastime, it is quite clear that tennis was a favourite 
game of king and courtiers during the too short reign of good king 
Alexander. 

When the unfortunate stumble over the cliffs of Kinghorn threw 
the peaceful and prosperous Scotland of Alexander into all the 
turmoils of the disputed succession and its consequences, tennis, 
like other games in the North, gave place to sterner realities. As 
Wynton, quoting the oldest specimen of Scottish song extant, says: 

Quhen Alysandyr oure kyng was dede, 
That Scotland led in luive and lee, [peace] 


Away wes sons (abundance) of ale and brede, 
Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and glee. 


That it was still played in Scotland, however, there can be little 
doubt, when we remember the intimate connection between that 
country and France, whither so many of the young Scottish nobles 
went for their education; but we find no definite mention of the 
game till we come to the days of the first James of Scotland. 
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Meanwhile, however, we find traces of it south of the Tweed. 
Though the allusions of Chaucer in ‘ Troilus and Creseide ’ appear to 
refer to a game different from tennis: ‘ But cans thou play a racket 
to and fro, nettle in, dock out ?’—the expressions may have been 
those of the tennis that must have been common in England then, 
for in 1389 we find an Act of Richard II. including this amuse- 
ment, tennis, among the unlawful games that labourers, artisans, 
and others were forbidden to engage in. 

If we could believe the by no means very credible story told 
by the old annalists, one of the most interesting historical events 
in connection with our game happened when Henry V. was medi- 
tating his most unjustitiable war against France. The story is 
familiar enough, of Henry’s demand and the Dauphin’s answer, 
indicating that implements of peace better suited the English 
king than weapons of war. As Wynkin de Worde puts it, as a 
reply to the English king’s message, the Dauphin, ‘somewhat in 
scorne and despyte, sent to him a tonne full of tenes balls.’ On 
the foundation of this incident as told by Holingshed, Shakespeare 
has constructed his fine scene of the French ambassadors’ audience 
in ‘Henry V.’. When the first ambassador gives the Dauphin’s mes- 
sage and insulting gift, the English king speaks thus :—- 

We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us: 

His present and your pains we thank you for. 

When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturbed 

With chaces. ’ 

While Henry was receiving the French ambassadors and their 
‘ton of treasure,’ there was another king in England whose love 
for tennis may be said to have cost him his life. This was the 
Scottish king, James I., whom Henry had most unwarrantably 
seized in 1405, during a time of truce, while the boy was on his 
way to be educated in France. Henry, however, spared no pains 
in giving the young king an education worthy of his rank. The 
future author of the ‘ King’s Quhair’ did credit to his tutor, Sir 
John de Pelham, the Constable of Pevensey, not only in music 
and the other elegant accomplishments of the time, but his fine 
tall figure and muscular frame made the captive prince foremost 
in all knightly exercises and the various games that were then 
such important parts of a young esquire’s education. 

After eighteen years’ captivity, James returned to Scotland, 
and for four short years we find him giving his whole mind to the 
improvement of his country. At Yuletide of 1426-7 the Court 
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kept the festival at Perth, in the Blackfriars Monastery, and here 
on a February night, after the royal party had broken up, and as 
James, wrapped in a dressing-gown, lingered before the fire of the 
reception room, chatting with the Queen and her ladies, ominous 
sounds were heard without. The great bolt of the door was found 
to be away, but a lady—a Douglas—thrust her arm through the 
staples and held the door till the conspirators snapped this frail 
defence. Her noble devotion, however, gave James time to tear up 
a plank of the flooring, and drop into a small vault below the 
apartment, whence it was thought escape would be easy. ‘As 
fate would have it,’ says Dr. Hill Burton, ‘there had been an 
opening to it by which he might have escaped, but this had, a few 
days earlier, been closed by his own order, because the balls by 
which he played at tennis were apt to fall into it.’ Then the 
conspirators leapt into the vault, and as the prosaic Adamson, the 
seventeenth-century historian of Perth, tells us :— 

King James the first, of everlasting name, 

Killed by that mischant traitor, Robert Grahame, 


Intending of his crown for to have rob’d him, 
With twenty-eight wounds in the breast he stab’d him. 


When we reach the reigns of the fourth and fifth James, we find 
from that invaluable mine of historical wealth, the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer, many evidences of the kings’ fondness for 
this game, and the considerable sums they lost at it with their 
courtiers, lay and clerical. After several entries of sums paid for 
balls and for stakes to the king at Stirling, we find this item, 
under date June 7, 1496 :—‘ To Wat of Lesly that he wan at the 
cach frae the king, 23/. 8s.’ Next year, on September 23, he is 
again losing at tennis in Stirling, this time ‘with Peter Crech- 
toune and Patrick Hammiltoune, three unicorns,’ that is 2/. 13s.; 
and, not to multiply extracts, on other occasions he is entered in 
the Treasurer’s books as having ‘tynt’ 54/. to Andrew Forman, 
the Prothonotary, and 18/. to the Laird of Caprintoune: consider- 
able sums in those days, especially as tennis, as we shall see, was 
always considered in Scotland a cheap game to play at. About 
the time James IV. was thus devoting himself to our game, 
Henry VII., as the register of his expenditure shows, was also a 
tennis player. ‘Item, for the king’s loss at tennis, twelve pence: 
for the loss of balls, three pence.’ From this last clause Strutt 
infers ‘that the game was played abroad, for the loss of balls 
would hardly have happened in a tennis court.’ Might not rather 
the three pence have gone to replace the balls knocked to pieces 
during the game, like the similar disbursements in our racket 
courts of to-day ? 
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The fifth James’s love for amusements of all kinds was so ex- 
cessive that every moment he could get was devoted to sport or 
pastime of some kind. From the Treasurer’s accounts we can see 
the large sums that were lavished on all sorts of amusements; but 
perhaps Dunbar’s ‘ Remonstrance’ best shows James’s reckless pro- 
digality, and most admirably portrays the state of affairs that 
ruined the king’s health and impoverished his exchequer. Here 
are the lines in which the poet alludes to the excessive devotion to 
tennis shown by the people, following the king’s example :— 

Sa many nackettis, sa many ketche-pillaris, (*) 
Sic ballis, sic nackettis, (*) and sic tuti villaris, (*) 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

In the poems of Sir David Lyndesay—the ‘ Lord Lion King at 
Arms’ of ‘Marmion ’ —we are told that the young prince, whose tutor 
Lyndesay was—‘ raiffled at the rakkat,’ that is, played tennis ; 
while elsewhere in the Lion’s verses we see that not only did king 
and courtiers frequent the ‘ cach-pule’ (tennis-court), but that the 
ecclesiastics of the time were devotees of the game, as their suc- 
cessors nowadays, even in Presbyterian Scotland, are of golf and 
curling. Lyndesay gives us this picture of a friar, who was, it 
may be supposed, by no means singular in his age :— 

Thoch I preich nocht, I can play at the caiche ; 
I wat thair is nocht ane amang you all 
Mair ferilie can play at the fute ball. 

We might infer from Shakespeare’s classing, in ‘ King Henry 
VIII.,’ tennis with other ‘ remnants of fool and feather’ which the 
English courtiers got in France, that our game had then newly been 
imported into England; but though the dramatist makes the con- 
ditions of the proclamation run that these courtiers must renounce 


The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings, 
Short blister’d breeches, and those types of travel, 


Or pack to their old playfellows, 
these travelled nobles might easily have learned the game without 
ever crossing the Channel. A correspondent of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ has been able, from the records of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, to trace the existence of tennis in England from the 
tenth year of Edward IV. down to the twenty-sixth of Henry 
VIII. The following are a few examples of these entries :— 


Tem. Edward IV. Resseyued of Robert Tooke for teneis ballis iiid. 
Richard III. William Bruyth for a grosse of ballys xvid. 
Henry VIJI. Item. Rs. of Maystier Bentley of the tennys play for a 
year, 11s, 
1 Players at tennis. 2 Lads who marked at tennis; Fr. naquette. 
S Worthless, frivolous things. 
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kept the festival at Perth, in the Blackfriars Monastery, and here 
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sounds were heard without. The great bolt of the door was found 
to be away, but a lady—a Douglas—thrust her arm through the 
staples and held the door till the conspirators snapped this frail 
defence. Her noble devotion, however, gave James time to tear up 
a plank of the flooring, and drop into a small vault below the 
apartment, whence it was thought escape would be easy. ‘As 
fate would have it,’ says Dr. Hill Burton, ‘there had been an 
opening to it by which he might have escaped, but this had, a few 
days earlier, been closed by his own order, because the balls by 
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conspirators leapt into the vault, and as the prosaic Adamson, the 
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and, not to multiply extracts, on other occasions he is entered in 
the Treasurer’s books as having ‘tynt’ 54/. to Andrew Forman, 
the Prothonotary, and 18/. to the Laird of Caprintoune: consider- 
able sums in those days, especially as tennis, as we shall see, was 
always considered in Scotland a cheap game to play at. About 
the time James IV. was thus devoting himself to our game, 
Henry VII., as the register of his expenditure shows, was also a 
tennis player. ‘Item, for the king’s loss at tennis, twelve pence: 
for the loss of balls, three pence.’ From this last clause Strutt 
infers ‘that the game was played abroad, for the loss of balls 
would hardly have happened in a tennis court.’ Might not rather 
the three pence have gone to replace the balls knocked to pieces 
during the game, like the similar disbursements in our racket 
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The fifth James’s love for amusements of all kinds was so ex- 
cessive that every moment he could get was devoted to sport or 
pastime of some kind. From the Treasurer’s accounts we can see 
the large sums that were lavished on all sorts of amusements; but 
perhaps Dunbar’s ‘ Remonstrance’ best shows James’s reckless pro- 
digality, and most admirably portrays the state of affairs that 
ruined the king’s health and impoverished his exchequer. Here 
are the lines in which the poet alludes to the excessive devotion to 
tennis shown by the people, following the king’s example :— 

Sa many nackettis, sa many ketche-pillaris, (*) 
Sic ballis, sic nackettis, (*) and sic tuti villaris, (*) 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

In the poems of Sir David Lyndesay—the ‘ Lord Lion King at 
Arms’ of ‘Marmion ’ —we are told that the young prince, whose tutor 
Lyndesay was—‘raiffled at the rakkat,’ that is, played tennis ; 
while elsewhere in the Lion’s verses we see that not only did king 
and courtiers frequent the ‘ cach-pule’ (tennis-court), but that the 
ecclesiastics of the time were devotees of the game, as their suc- 
cessors nowadays, even in Presbyterian Scotland, are of golf and 
curling. Lyndesay gives us this picture of a friar, who was, it 
may be supposed, by no means singular in his age :— 

Thoch I preich nocht, I can play at the caiche ; 
I wat thair is nocht ane amang you all 
Mair ferilie can play at the fute ball. 

We might infer from Shakespeare’s classing, in ‘ King Henry 
VITI.,’ tennis with other ‘ remnants of fool and feather’ which the 
English courtiers got in France, that our game had then newly been 
imported into England; but though the dramatist makes the con- 
ditions of the proclamation run that these courtiers must renounce 


The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings, 
Short blister’d breeches, and those types of travel, 


Or pack to their old playfellows, 
these travelled nobles might easily have learned the game without 
ever crossing the Channel. A correspondent of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ has been able, from the records of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, to trace the existence of tennis in England from the 
tenth year of Edward IV. down to the twenty-sixth of Henry 
VIII. The following are a few examples of these entries :— 
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Richard III. William Bruyth for a grosse of ballys xvid. 
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The writer thinks these balls were made of iron. He speaks 
of a tombstone erected to a lad who had been killed at tennis by 
one of these strange balls; but if the tomb is that one in Elford 
Church in Staffordshire, in which the effigy holds a ball against his 
forehead, while the inscription runs, ‘ Ubi dolor, ibi digitus,’ it is 
quite consistent with the idea that in their sale of tennis balls 
the ironmongers may have acted merely as agents for some workers 
in material more suitable for a racket ball. The usual materials 
of which balls were then made were closely packed feathers, as in 
golf balls, or worsted thread. Shakespeare adds to these substances, 
hair; for he says of Benedick, ‘ the old ornament of his cheek hath 
already stuffed tennis balls.’ 

Henry VIII. was much attached to this game. Strutt 
quotes from Hall’s life of the king that his ‘ propensity being 
perceived by certayne craftie persons about him, they brought 
in Frenchmen and Lombards to make wagers with hym, and 
so he lost muche money; but when he perceyved theyr crafte, 
he eschued the company and let them go.’ He did not give up 
the game, however, for, according to the same biographer, a dozen 
years afterwards he is playing at tennis, with the Emperor Maxi- 
* milian for his partner, against the Prince of Orange and the Mar- 
quis of Brandenborow; ‘ the Earl of Devonshire stopped on the 
Prince’s side, and the Lord Edmond on the other side; and they 
departed even hands on both sides, after eleven games fully played.’ 

Though we find the bluff king adding to Whitehall ‘ divers 
fair tennis-courts ’—one on the site now occupied by the Privy 
Council office—for the enjoyment of his beloved game, yet there 
was passed in the thirty-third year of his reign the most stringent 
Act against the keeping ‘ for gain or living’ of any tennis court, or 
the enjoyment of this and several other ‘ unlawful games’ at any 
time but Christmas, by artificers, apprentices, mariners, serving- 
men, and many others—an Act that was only repealed in 1863. 

In Scotland tennis never recovered from the shock that all 
games in the North got at the Reformation. We find traces of it 
down to the end of the eighteenth century, but its existence was 
weak when compared to the lusty life it enjoyed in the days of the 
‘ Commons’ King’ and his predecessors. In Mary’s court, too, be- 
fore the fierce zealots swept it away, it was much played. We can 
get an idea of the extent to which gambling at cards and dice was 
carried then from a statement of David Home of Godscroft, in a 
sketch he has left of his brother, Sir George Home of Wedderburn. 
While at Court in his youth, George, being stinted of money by 
a step-mother, had to avoid cards and dice, and restrict himself to 
tennis, says the historian of the house of Douglas, 
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Mary’s son does not appear to have been a tennis player himself, 
but in the rules he drew out and addressed to Henry, the Prince 
of Wales, he recommends it in these words: ‘The exercises 
that I would have you to use, although but moderately, not 
making a craft of them, are, running, leaping, playing at the 
caitch, or tennise, archerie, palle-malle, and such-like other fair 
and pleasant field games.’ Prince Henry’s fatal illness is said 
to have been brought on by playing tennis one evening without 
his coat. 

At the Restoration Charles reintroduced the game into England, 
and probably the next few years were the palmy days of tennis in 
England. Courts were set up in a great many places; king and 
courtiers, as we see from Pepys and others, and all in the land that 
Henry’s Act would permit, plied the racket, till the state of mat- 
ters was very much what we have seen Dunbar satirising in the 
Scotland of the pleasure-loving James V. 

When the Duke of York paid his famous visit to Edinburgh, 
in 1679-82, the royal party occupied Holyrood House, where they 
gave balls, masquerades, and private theatricals, much to the 
enjoyment of the nobility and gentry that attended the court, 
though the more rigid Presbyterians were horror-struck. (It may 
be interesting to note here that the Scotch ladies tasted tea at 
these parties for the first time in Scotland.) The Duke and his 
attendants played golf and tennis; this last in the old tennis court 
of Edinburgh, which stood immediately without the Water Gate, 
beside ‘Queen Mary’s Bath,’ and quite close to the palace. This 
tennis court also served for a theatre for the company of actors 
the Duke brought from England; and in this connection we may 
mention that the old building—which in the past had served for 
the few theatrical entertainments in Scotland then—had good 
grounds for the boast that Shakespeare acted in it during Lawrence 
Fletcher’s tour with his company of ‘ king’s servants’ in 1603. 
It is not absolutely certain that the great dramatist was in Scotland 
then with Fletcher; but Mr. Charles Knight has shown from in- 
ternal evidence in ‘ Macbeth,’ and from other circumstances, that 
it is highly probable he was. The tennis court by the Water Gate, 
after it had become a weavers’ workhouse, was burnt to the ground 
inthe year 1777, many years after the game for which it had 
been built had died out in Scotland. The last celebrated Scotch 
cach-players are said to have been James Hepburn of Keith and 
his famous contemporary, John Law of Lauriston, Comptroller- 
general of the finances of France, and projector of the Mississippi 
Scheme. A game is still played by school-boys in some parts of 
Seotland’which they call ‘ cage-ball;’ it is a rough kind of ‘ fives,’ 
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but probably in itself, as in its name, it is a reminiscence in a 
corrupted form of the old cach. 

According to Horace Walpole, tennis was fatal to a third 
British prince. Speaking of the sudden death of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, he says, ‘An imposthume had broken, which, on his 
being opened, the physicians were of opinion had not been occa- 
sioned by the fall, but from a blow of a tennis ball three years 
before.’—Memoirs of the Reign of King Edward IT. 

We have no exact description of how tennis was played in the 
past, but probably it did not differ much from the game of the 
same name as it is played in England in the present day. Some- 
times we see the game must have been something the same as the 
lawn tennis so fashionable just now; at other times, it is a pastime 
as simple as ‘ fives;’ then again a complicated game, with its many 
technical names, all of French origin—dedans, grille, chaces, tam- 
bour, &c.—almost defying intelligible description without diagrams. 
Its origin seems clear enough. If the Greeks did not play it, they 
came very close to it; for there isa very short step between making 
a ball rebound from the floor of the room that every Greek gym- 
nasium contained for ball play, and making it rebound from the 
wall. Aporrhaxis, or ‘stotting ba’, as the Scottish peasant school- 
girl calls this favourite game of hers, we know the Greeks played at, 
and either they or some other ball-players, very long ago, took the. 
short step, and invented ‘fives.’ ‘With a ball and a wall anda 
hand of tive fingers, you have the game of fives, says a writer. 
‘With a racket and two side walls you have it on a larger scale. 
With a double fives court, and a roof on it for protection against 
the weather, you have long fives; and then the game of long fives, 
made a game of refined skill, is tennis.’ Probably the name ‘ tennis’ 
(derived from ‘tenez,’ the word the French players called out as 
they hit the ball) was applied to the game when the racket sup- 
planted the bare hand, and the varieties of the game may be thus 


explained. 
ROBERT R. MACGREGOR. 





‘Wu Lievoir.’ 
A DRAMATIC VIGNETTE. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


the Scene.— The Fountain in the Garden of the Luxembourg. It is 
the surrounded by Promenaders. 


me- 
the Monstevr Joticeuvr. A Lapy (wnknown). 


‘ime 
any 
am- 
ums, 
they 
king THE LADY. 
4 ball 


M. JOLICGUR. 


Tis she, no doubt. Brunette,—and tall : 
A charming figure, above all! 
This promises.—Ahem! 


Monsieur ? 

. the Ah! it is three. Then Monsieur’s name 
1001- Is JoLicwur?... 

d at, 

we M. JOLIC@UR. 

nda Madame, the same. 
riter. 
cale, 
ainst And Monsieur’s goodness has to say? .. . 
fives, Your note? ... 


THE LADY. 


2 .¢ 
nnis M. JOLICGHUR. 
ut as 


sup- 
thus THE LADY. 
Forgive me.—Nay 


Your note. 


oR. (Reads) 
‘If Madame [I omit] will be 
Beside the Fountain-rail at Three, 
Then Madame—possibly—may hear 
News of her Spaniel. Joutcorvr.’ 
Monsieur denies his note ? 


M. JOLICEUR. 
I do. 
Now let me read the one from you. 
‘If Monsieur Joliceur will be 
Beside the Fouwntain-rail at Three, 





‘AU REVOTR, 


Then Monsieur—possibly—may meet 
An old Acquaintance. “ Indiscreet.”’ 
THE LADY (scandalised). 
Ah, what a folly! ’Tis not true. 
I never met Monsieur. And you? 
M. JOLICEUR (with gallantry). 
Have lived in vain till now. But see: 
We are observed. 
THE LADY (looking round). 
I comprehend .. . 
(After a pause). 
Monsieur, malicious brains combine 
For your discomfiture, and mine. 
Let us defeat that ill design. 
If Monsieur but . . . (hesitaving). 
M. JOLICEUR (bowing). 
Rely on me. 


THE LADY (still hesitating). 
Monsieur, I know, will understand .. . 


M. JOLICEUR. 
Madame, I wait but your command. 


THE LADY. 


You are too good. Then condescend 
At once to be a new-found Friend ! 


JOLICEUR (entermmg upon the part forthwith). 


How? Iam charmed,—enchanted. Ah! 
What ages since we met . . . at Spa? 


THE LADY («a Little disconcerted). 
At Ems, I think. Monsieur, maybe, 
Will recollect the Orangery ? 


M. JOLICEUR. 
At Ems, of course. But Madame’s face 
Might make one well forget a place. 
THE LADY. 


It seems so. Still, Monsieur recalls 
The Kurhaus, and the concert-balls ? 
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M. JOLICEUR. 
Assuredly. Though there again 
Tis Madame’s image I retain. 
THE LADY. 


Monsieur is skilled in . . . repartee. 
(How do they take it ?—Can you see?) 


M. JOLICEUR. 


Nay,—Madame furnishes the wit. 
(They don’t know what to make of it !) 


THE LADY. 


And Monsieur’s friend who sometimes came? . . 


That clever . . . I forget the name. 


M. JOLICEUR. 


The Baron? . . . It escapes me, too. 
*T'was doubtless he that Madame knew 


THE LADY (archly). 


Precisely. But, my carriage waits. 
Monsieur will see me to the gates? 


M. JoLIcEuR (offering his arm). 


I shall be charmed. (Your stratagem 

Bids fair, I think, to conquer them. ) 
(Aside). 

(Who is she? I must find that out.) 

—And Madame’s husband thrives, no doubt ? 


THE LADY (off her guard). 
Monsieur de Brau—?. . . He died at Déle! 


M. JOLICEUR. 


Truly. How sad! 
(Aside) 
(Yet, on the whole, 
How fortunate! Brau-pré ?—Brav-vau ? 
Which can it be? Ah, there they go ! ) 
—Madame, your enemies retreat 
With all the honours of . . . defeat. 
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THE LADY. 


Thanks to Monsieur. Monsieur has shown 
A skill Pr&vitie would not disown.! 


M. JOLICG@UR. 


You flatter me. We need no skill 

To act so nearly what we will. 
Nay,—what may come to pass, if Fate 
And Madame bid me cultivate... 


THE LADY (anticipating). 
Alas !—no farther than the gate. 
Monsieur, besides, is too polite 
To profit by a jest so slight. 


M. JOLICEUR. 


Distinctly. Still, I did but glance 
At possibilities . . . of Chance. 


THE LADY. 


Which may not serve Monsieur, I fear, 
Beyond the little grating here. 


M. JOLICEUR (aside). 


(She’s perfect. One may go too far. 
Piano, sano.) 
(They reach the gates. ) 
Here we are. 
Permit me, then... 
(Placing her in the carriage.) 
And Madame goes? ... 
Your coachman?... CanI?... 


THE LADY (smiling). 
Thanks! he knows. 
Thanks! Thanks! 
M. JOLICHUR (Wsidiously). 
And must we not renew 
Our . . . ‘ Ems acquaintanceship ?’ 
THE Laby (still smiling). 


Adieu ! 
My thanks instead ! 


! Préville was the French Foote, circa 1760. 





‘AU REVOTR, 


M. JOLICauR (with pathos). 
It is too hard ! 
(Laying his hand on the grating) 
‘To find one’s Paradise is barred! ! 


[THE LADY. 
Nay.—‘ Virtue is her own Reward !’ 


[Eevit. 


M. JOLICEUR (solus). 
Beavu-vau ?—Beav-vallon ?—Bravu-manoir ?— 


But that’s a trifle ! 
(Waving his hand after the carriage.) 
Av Revorr! 








Che Journal of Charies Collé. 


No epoch, perhaps, in French history has afforded more ample 
materials to chroniclers of every grade than the period comprised 
between the middle of the reign of Louis XV. and the outbreak of 
the Revolution. The Correspondence of Voltaire and Grimm, the 
Memoirs of Madame d’Epinay and the Letters of Madame du 
Deffand, have familiarised us with its leading features, politi- 
cal, literary, and social; while the current scandal and on dits 
of the day have been minutely and complaisantly recorded by 
Bachaumont and Métra. Another writer, less generally known than 
he deserves to be, but in many respects more peculiarly qualified 
for the task than any of his contemporaries, has furnished us, in a 
Journal extending over a space of twenty-four years, from 1748 
to 1772, with a mass of curious and authentic information relating 
to the celebrities of his time, and especially to those connected 
in a greater or lesser degree with dramatic literature: we allude 
to Charles Collé. Himself a successful playwright and agreeable 
versifier, and from his earliest youth an indefatigable frequenter 
of the theatre, he ‘noted down whatever he considered worthy of - 
remembrance, from the tragedies of Voltaire and Crébillon to the 
graceful impromptus of Dorat and the caustic epigrams of Piron, 
seasoning his remarks with criticisms on authors and actors which, 
though assuredly not erring on the side of over-indulgence, are, 
except in a few instances where his prejudice has evidently got the 
better of his judgment, substantially correct. His diary, however, 
is by no means confined to the stage, nor are the personages re- 
ferred to exclusively the heroes of the sock and buskin ; every class 
of society in court and city, from the prince to the financier, from 
the magistrate to the abbé, is successively and graphically de- 
scribed in these lively pages, brimful of anecdote, and satirising 
with the most genial piquancy the abuses and follies of the day. 
A few extracts selected at random from the abundant materials 
before us (the entire work forms three large octavo volumes) will 
suffice to give an idea of the nature of this most amusing olla 
podrida, and may not inappropriately be prefaced by a short 
notice of the writer. 

Collé was born in Paris, in 1709; his father, an attorney in 
the employ of the Chiatelet, and also treasurer of the Court of 
Equity, died before his son had attained his fourteenth year. 
Even at that early age the latter, as he tells us in an auto 
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biographical fragment quoted in the last edition of the Journal, 
was in the habit of occasionally visiting the Comédie Francaise, 
where the masterpieces of Moliére appear to have chiefly excited 
his admiration. As he grew older his passion for the theatre 
increased; but, although, according to his own statement, deeply 
impressed by the genius of Corneille and Racine, he still cherished 
an instinctive predilection for the author of ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ 
whose works, together with those of La Fontaine, remained through 
life his favourite study. His natural gaiety of disposition, and a 
peculiar facility for versifying, induced him to cultivate the society 
of the leading vaudeville and song-writers of the period, especially 
Gallet and Pannard, with both of whom he became intimate ; and 
scarcely three years after his father’s death had already attained a 
certain notoriety by the composition of several burlesque couplets 
and parodies, including a mock-heroic tragedy called ‘ Cocatrix.’ 
Crébillon the younger, whose acquaintance he had made when only 
seventeen, and to whose critical judgment he submitted these 
essays, at once pronounced them to be rank nonsense, and strongly 
urged him to attempt something in a more rational style: ‘ He it 
was, says Collé, ‘who made me write my first intelligible song, 
and gave me the idea that I might possibly not be altogether 
without talent.’ From that date his popularity as a chansonnier 
may be said to have fairly commenced ; his reception as a member 
of the famous Caveau followed as a matter of course, and until the 
final close of its sittings in 1739, he contributed greatly to enliven 
them by his inexhaustible vivacity and good-humour. 

In 1740, the Duke of Orleans, father of the notorious Kgalité 
and possessor of a private theatre at Bagnolet, engaged Collé to 
supply him with a series of short interludes and other light pieces 
suitable for amateurs; some of these were mere farcical sketches, 
interspersed with couplets, but the success obtained by them and 
the ability displayed by the actors, especially in ‘ La Vérité dans 
le vin,’ encouraged their author to attempt a higher flight, the 
result being the production, in 1763 and 1764, of his two best 
dramatic works, ‘ Dupuis et Desronais,’ and ‘ La Partie de Chasse 
@Henri Quatre.’ This last-named comedy, partly imitated from 
Dodsley’s ‘Miller of Mansfield,’ and generally considered to be 
Collé’s masterpiece, was eventually performed at the Théatre 
Frangais after the accession of Louis XVI., and supported by the 
talent of Préville, Madame Préville, and Brizard, met with a most 
brilliant reception ; since then it has been frequently revived, and 
still retains its place in the répertoire. 

The list of this prolific writer’s contributions to the stage, 
including rearrangements of old comedies by Dufresny, Baron, and 
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others, consists of nearly fifty pieces, most of which were originally 
played at Bagnolet. As a recompense for his labours, he was 
appointed reader to the Duke of Orleans, and a pension was 
assigned him, which he enjoyed during the remainder of his life, 
The majority of his earlier productions are inserted in his 
‘ Théatre de Société,’ which likewise comprises the entire collection 
of his songs and couplets, with the exception of those deemed unfit 
for publication ; a certain number, however, of these subsequently 
appeared about 1784 in a posthumous volume, under the singular 
title of ‘Chansons qui n’ont pu étre imprimées, et que mon censeur 
n’a point di me passer.’ 

Collé married, in 1756, Mlle. Pétronille Nicole Bazire, daughter 
of a parliamentary advocate, and in every respect a most estimable 
woman; her death in 1781 was a severe blow to her husband from 
which he never wholly recovered, but lingered in a state of pro- 
found melancholy until November 3, 1783, when he expired, a few 
months before attaining his seventy-fourth year. 

The opening passage of the Journal, dated September 1748, 
refers exclusively to the third performance of Voltaire’s ‘ Sémiramis’ 
(Mlle. Dumesnil’s favourite part), at which Collé, on his return 
from his friend M. de Meaux’s country house at Etioles, was present. 
‘Duclos tells me,’ he says, ‘ that the success of the piece on the first 
night was entirely owing to the house being packed, the author hav- — 
ing distributed four hundred pit-tickets gratis. My own opinion, 
he pithily adds, ‘ is that the tragedy isa bad one, that is to say, bad 
for Voltaire, for I couldn’t write anything half as good, nor could 
the Abbé Leblanc either.’ 

Two months later, he describes as follows his first introduction 
to the Duke of Orleans, then Duc de Chartres: ‘ Having been in- 
formed by a letter from M. de Montauban, one of the Prince's 
courtiers, that his Highness had heard favourable accounts of my 
“ Vérité dans le vin,” and wished me to read it to him, I repaired 
to his palace at the appointed hour, and was kindly received by the 
Duke, who bade me be seated, and listened to the piece with 
apparent satisfaction. To be quite exact,’ he goes on, ‘I must 
add, that in my ignorance of etiquette I was on the point of sitting 
down without being authorised to do so; when M. de Montauban 
hastily inquired if his Highness would allow me to sit before I 
commenced reading. The Duke nodded assent, but I am by no 
means sure that I waited for the permission.’ 

A page or two further, he quotes an epitaph on Madame Poisson, 
Madame de Pompadour’s mother: ‘ All the world knows that she 
was for fifteen years the mistress of M. de Tournehem, the fermier- 
général, and it is commonly supposed that her daughter owes her 
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present position to the maternal counsel. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind, in order to understand the allusion :— 

Ci-git qui sortant d’un fumier, 

Voulant faire fortune entiére, 


Vendit son honneur au fermier, 
Et sa fille au propriétaire. 


Whoever the writer of these lines may be,’ drily remarks Collé, * he 
has not yet applied for a pension !’ 

On December 10 of the same year, the young Pretender, Charles 
Edward, was arrested, by order of Louis XV., as he was on the 
point of entering the opera-house. ‘Everyone is acquainted 
with this adventure,’ says Collé, ¢‘ but what is less generally known 
is the following letter, addressed by Madame de Tallemont to M. 
de Maurepas, demanding the liberation of one of her servants, who 
by some mistake had been incarcerated with the prince’s attendants 
in the Bastille: “The King, monsieur, has consolidated his glory 
by causing the arrest of Prince Edward, and I doubt not that His 
Majesty will order a Ze Dewm to be sung in celebration of a victory 
which does him such infinite honour. But as my lacquey ’ (giving 
his name), ‘who has been thrown into prison on this memorable occa- 
sion, cannot possibly add anything to His Majesty’s laurels, I request 
you to send him back to me.”’ 

Speaking of Crébillon’s ‘ Catilina,’ recently produced at the 
Théatre Francais, he says: * The piece has had more success than 
I expected, but far less than it really deserves; it is true that it 
has been cruelly maltreated by the actors. When it was given at 
Versailles, Marshal Saxe remarked to the author after the perform- 
ance: “TI congratulate you on your triumph, monsieur, no one but 
a great captain could possibly gain a battle with such soldiers as 
yours !”” 

In July 1749, he thus records his impressions of Madame du 
Bocage’s tragedy, ‘ Les Amazones.’ ‘ The plot of the four first acts is 
borrowed piecemeal from “Bajazet,” “ Ariane,” and “ Sémiramis ;” 
as for the details and the versification, they are imitated from 
nobody, for nobody would own them. The fifth act is wretched, 
and more events are crowded in the space of two hours than the 
most successful conqueror could possibly accomplish in six months. 
Such, however, is the exquisite taste of the age, that the piece has 
been played eleven times, and has even brought money into the 
treasury. ‘It is an excellent tragedy,” observed Mlle. Gaussin ; 
“it makes us all laugh, and enriches us into the bargain !” 

In September of the same year, Mlle. Guéant, niece of the 
celebrated Madame Quinault-Dufresne, made her first appearance 
at the Comédie Frangaise, ‘ She isa little girl,’ says the journalist, 
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‘between fifteen and sixteen, with the prettiest face in the world, 
and not unlike her aunt; but has neither voice, intelligence, nor 
talent. The pit applauded her a thousand times more than she 
deserved, but I cannot imagine the possibility of her being 
engaged.’ In a note, written two years later, he adds, ‘nor was 
she.’ 

‘On Saturday, February 7’ (1750), says Collé, ‘ Voltaire’s 
“‘ Oreste ” was played for the ninth and last time. It would require 
a volume to record all the extraordinary manceuvres he has practised 
in the hope of ensuring the success of this rhapsody; they have 
however, totally failed. He was present at every performance, en- 
couraging his partisans, and placing in different parts of the house 
the individuals paid to applaud him; at one moment he declared 
that it was the tragedy of Sophocles, not his own, that the public 
unjustly refused to appreciate, at another he exclaimed, “ Ah, the 
barbarians, they cannot understand the beauty of this passage !” 
and then, turning towards his salaried supporters, cried out, 
“ Applaud, my friends, my dear Athenians!” and to set the 
example, clapped with all his might!’ 

The renowned physician Sénac, then at the height of his re- 
‘putation, related to our author an anecdote of his illustrious patient 
Marshal Saxe, during the convalescence of the latter. ‘ Wherever 
he went, he insisted on Sénac’s accompanying him; and one day, 
while besieging a certain town, wishing to examine more closely 
the works that had been constructed, he ordered the carriage in 
which the physician was sitting to be drawn up within cannon-shot 
of the enemy, and mounting his horse, bade his companion wait 
there till he came back. ‘ But, monseigneur,’ objected Sénac, ‘I 
see the gunners yonder pointing their pieces this way, and aiming 
at the carriage.’ ‘In that case,’ retorted the Marshal, ‘ I recommend 
you to pull up the glasses,’ and without another word started off on 
his expedition. No sooner had he done so than his Esculapius 
quietly opened the carriage door, slipped out, and took shelter in 
a trench until M. de Saxe returned, and I must say’ (adds Collé), 
‘that in his place I should have done exactly the same.’ 

At the date of September 14, 1750, we find the following by 
no means flattering notice of the first appearance at the Théatre 
Francais of the celebrated Lekain as Titus in Voltaire’s ‘ Brutus’: 
‘He is a young man about three or four and twenty years of age, 
and fairly well proportioned, but his face is hideous, and his air the 
reverse of noble. His voice is weak, and, when he forces it, becomes 
positively disagreeable ; and, as far as I can judge from my own 
impressions, he wants energy and soul, without which natural 
qualities an actor can never hope to rise above mediocrity.’ Ina 
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note on the foregoing passage written in 1780, Collé says: ‘I may 
possibly have been mistaken in my estimation of Lekain, but, 
whether from prejudice or lack of judgment on my part, this harsh 
and ungainly tragedian never pleased me. His voice always jarred 
discordantly on my ear, and his horrible ugliness was inexpressibly 
repugnant to me.’ 

In May 1751, he says: ‘The Marquis de Prie (husband of the 
notorious Madame de Prie, mistress of the Duke of Bourbon) died 
a few days ago, and up to his last moments refused to confess or 
receive absolution. Certain members of his family, scandalised at 
this impenitence, sent for the parish priest, and instructed him to 
repair to the sick man’s chamber, on pretext of having been ordered 
to do so by the King. M. de Prie, who suspected this manceuvre, 
received him with great politeness, and inquired the motive of his 
visit, to which the priest replied that he came in obedience to the 
command of his Majesty. “In that case, M. le curé,” said the 
Marquis, “as you are sent hither by the King, you are welcome, 
and I request you to be seated; if you had come on your own 
account, or on that of my relatives, I would have had you thrown 
out of the window!” With these words, he coolly turned his back 
on the astonished curé, and soon after died without having uttered 
unother syllable.’ 

‘Yesterday’ (July 12, 1751), says Collé, ‘I dined with Garrick, 
the English actor: he gave us a specimen of his talent by reciting 
a scene from a tragedy of Shakespeare, and convinced us that he is 
fully entitled to the great reputation enjoyed by him. The passage 
selected was that where Macbeth imagines he sees a dagger in the 
air, guiding him to the chamber where he is about to murder the 
King. We were horror-struck: it would be impossible to describe 
a situation more exactly, or to interpret it with more admirable 
energy, and yet with perfect sobriety of gesture. His countenance 
expresses by turns every passion, without the slightest contortion 
or grimace, and I have no hesitation in affirming from this single 
exhibition of his powers in tragic pantomime that he is a master 
of bis art. He considers our actors, one and all, more or less 
mediocre, and on this head we entirely agreed with him.’ 

Three years and a half later, he introduces us to another celebrity. 
‘I dined on the 27th (December, 1754,) with Helvétius to meet 
M. de Fontenelle, who is on the point of commencing his hundredth 
year. His mental faculties are still unimpaired, but he can hardly 
hear or see, and talks with difficulty. He ate more than I did.’ 

An anecdote of the Emperor Charles the Sixth is worth pre- 
serving. ‘During the reign of that monarch, an Italian officer of 
distinction was despatched to Vienna with news of a battle, in which 
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the Imperial troops had been completely routed. On his arrival at 
the frontier, he was informed by the governor of the first fortified 
town he entered that, although the object of his journey was to 
announce a defeat, he must on the contrary proclaim a victory 
wherever he went, and be preceded by twenty or thirty couriers, 
each blowing a horn. Obliged to conform to this ridiculous custom, 
the officer continued his route, and on reaching Vienna was in- 
stantly admitted to the Imperial presence; upon which he ex- 
claimed in a loud voice “ Victory, sire, victory ! ” adding in a lower 
tone for the especial benefit of the Emperor, “Sire, your majesty 
has lost the day!” On receipt of this intelligence, Charles the Sixth 
made a sign to the envoy to accompany him into the next room, 
and there demanded the particulars of the disaster. ‘ What 
became of my cavalry ?” he asked. “ Cut topieces, sire,” replied the 
officer. ‘And the infantry?” ‘ Bolted as fast as their legs could 
carry them, sire.” The Emperor listened with perfect gravity to 
this catalogue of misfortunes, then, re-entering the hall of audience, 
addressed the assembled courtiers as follows: “ Let a Te Dewm be 
sung in honour of the triumph of our arms!”’ 

In July 1758, the début of Sophie Arnould is thus mentioned : 
‘I have never yet seen united in the same person more grace, 
sensibility, intelligence, and animation: if nature had given her 
two-thirds of Mlle. Lemaure’s voice, she would far surpass that 
excellent singer. I allude to Mlle. Arnould, who is only nine- 
teen years of age, and in less than four months has become the 
queen of the theatre. She is so delicate that I doubt her being 
able to maintain her position at the opera, for the managers appear 
to be killing her as fast as they can.’ (Notwithstanding the above 
prediction, Sophie remained on the stage until 1778, and died in 
1803.) 

Four months later, the exile of Cardinal de Bernis is inciden- 
tally noticed. ‘ People attribute his disgrace to his having last 
year affirmed to the King that the failure of our military opera- 
tions was entirely owing to the inexperience of the leaders, and 
more particularly to the incompetency of the Maréchal de Soubise ; 
and it is added that Madame de Pompadour positively declared 
that she would never forgive his “* abominable audacity ” in daring 
to tell his Majesty the truth. His debts amount to about a hundred 
thousand crowns, and he pussesses an income of a hundred and 
twenty thousand livres, poor man! If he could put away his 
ambition as easily as he can his wig, with his natural wit and 
talent he would not be much to be pitied; we should gain an 
agreeable poet, and the State, according to the general opinion, 
would lose anything but a great minister.’ 
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Alluding, in June 1760, to his own ‘ Partie de Chasse,’ he says : 
‘It is an imitation of an English comedy by Mr. Dodsley, a 
London printer; I have adhered to the principal features of the 
plot; but, besides altering the details, have transported the scene 
to France, and chosen for the period of action the reign of our 
Henri Quatre. I have endeavoured to give a little picture of the 
domestic qualities of that monarch, describing him, so to speak, 
en déshabillé,’ 

The eccentric Comte de Lauraguais, Sophie Arnould’s incon- 
stant lover, is the subject of a paragraph in August, 1763. ‘He 
writes from the citadel of Metz, where he is a prisoner for one of 
his innumerable follies, that he is very well pleased with the 
officer in charge of him, because he is harsh and severe, and treats 
him extremely ill, which Lauraguais pretends is only doing his 
duty. They say that when he was arrested, he asked the agent 
for news of the King, and being told that he was on a shooting 
excursion, and had missed three stags the day before; “why on 
earth,” said the Count, “did he not secure them with a lettre de 
cachet ?”? 

In more than one passage of his Journal, Collé deplores the in- 
creasing tendency towards Anglomania, and complacently dwells 
on the ‘ prodigious superiority’ of the French literature of that 
day to ours. ‘Setting aside all national prejudice,’ he says, ‘ there 
can be no doubt of the fact; I do not deny that there is merit in 
their books, but they have not a single book good throughout. 
“ Clarissa” is admirable in parts but insufferably tedious; and the 
seven volumes of the work might be advantageously compressed 
into three. Dr. Swift, the humourist of the English, has neither 
taste nor tact; some of his pleasantries are excellent, but the 
effect is constantly marred by a tone of revolting indelicacy. In 
short, their writers are perfectly indifferent as to the choice of their 
images and expressions ; and if, as they pretend, they copy nature 
more closely than we do, it is simply because they describe every- 
thing as it comes, without troubling themselves whether the sub- 
ject is likely to attract or disgust the reader.’ 

In 1765, Garrick again visited Paris, but this time Collé ap- 
pears far less favourably disposed towards the great actor than on 
the former occasion. ‘On Saturday, the fifth of January, I in- 
vited him to dinner, and was in hopes that he would gratify me 
and my other guests by displaying his talent in tragic pantomime, 
which we could perfectly appreciate without understanding English, 
but all my endeavours to persuade him were fruitless; he turned 
sulky, and I do not remember ever having passed a more disagree- 
bleevening. I had been more than ordinarily civil to him, had paid 
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him ten visits for the one with which this “ stroller” had deigned 
to honour me, and had gone purposely to his lodgings in order to 
read to him “ La Vérité dans le vin,” which he wished to hear. 
Even then, on my taking leave, he had not the common politeness 
to accompany me to the door; treating me after the same fashion 
as he probably adopts towards the English authors who implore him 
to accept their pieces at his theatre. One can only suppose that 
success and good fortune have completely turned his head, and 
made him forget that, after all, he is not, nor ever will be, any- 
thing more than an actor!’ 

The death of the Dauphin, father of Louis the Sixteenth, in 
December 1765, and the universal regret felt at the loss of this 
excellent prince, are circumstantially related in the Journal. ‘ It 
is well known that he never touched a sou beyond the five thousand 
livres a month allowed him, and four thousand of that sum were 
regularly distributed by his order to those in need of relief. The 
Duc de Nivernois assured me that when M. Bertin was comptroller- 
general, the Dauphin sent for him, and requested him to pay 
certain arrears due to the officers of his household, saying that if 
funds were wanting he would willingly supply the deficit out of 
his own private purse. When convinced that his recovery was 
impossible, he had but one thought, namely, that of being service- 
able to those he loved; and having expressed his desire that a 
favourite page should be promoted to a vacant company, he 
enjoined the minister, M. de Choiseul, to see that it was done 
while he was still alive, adding, “ When I am dead, my wish and 
the young man’s claims will be soon forgotten.”’ 

The arrival in Paris of the young King of Denmark, Christian 
the Seventh, in November 1768, under the name of Count de 
Haga, occasioned not a little sensation ; though only twenty years 
of age, he appears to have charmed everyone with whom he came 
in contact by his grace and affability. ‘I am told, says Collé, 
‘that one day, on his openly declaring his admiration of Voltaire, 
a lady of the Court took the liberty of reminding him that Louis 
the Fifteenth cordially disliked the poet of Ferney, and that it 
would therefore be prudent for his Majesty, when in the royal 
presence, to moderate his enthusiasm. ‘“ Pardon me, madame,” 
replied Christian, “I should express myself before the King of 
France exactly as I have done before you, being one of the dozen 
individuals in Europe who have the privilege of saying what they 
think.” ’ 

‘ The abbé de Voisenon, having fallen into disgrace with the 
Duke of Orleans and the Prince de Conti, on account of his 
notorious ingratitude towards his benefactor M. de Choiseul and 
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divers other peccadilloes, consoled himself by saying: “They will 
not be gayer for losing my society, and I shall be none the 
sadder.” ’ 

The last of our extracts, and at the same time the final passage 
in the work, relates to Marie Antoinette, then Dauphiness of 
France. ‘A poor woman, whose son had killed a man in self- 
defence, besought the Princess to intercede for his pardon, which 
Madame la Dauphine graciously promised to do. Upon this one 
of her attendants officiously remarked that the petitioner had 
already implored the protection of Madame Dubarry. “What of 
that?” interrupted her royal mistress, “if I were a mother, I 
would throw myself at the feet of her negro Zamore, if by so doing 


I could save my son!”’ 
CHARLES HERVEY. 





Cavan Duyperstitions. 


OpposITE my drawing-room window stretches a fairy tangle of tall 
foxglove spires and feathery meadow sweet. We have rented a 
wild retreat in the County Cavan, a good-sized house, which its 
absentee owner lets us have at a cheap rate because it is very 
much out of order. 

I ought to clear away, the aforesaid tangle, and restore the 
garden beds, but the foxglove forest is so very lovely that I have 
no heart to do so. 

My thoughts were of Titania, Oberon, and the fuiry train as I 
looked from my window at the nodding purple spires, for a net- 
work of fancies envelopes the entire region. 

Superstition is as rampant here as if there were no national 
schools. 

I am surrounded by neighbours who have had wives and 
- children stolen by the fairies ; who have been blighted by the evil 
eye, or who have had interviews with friends returning from the 
‘undiscovered country’ with messages of warning or farewell. 
The peasants of Cavan are eager to falsify Shakespeare’s words, for 
to them the grave is not ‘the hourne from whence no traveller 
returns.’ 

My thoughts were broken in upon by the sound of a violin, 
and I saw a very old man, bent and snowy-haired, who is one of the 
greatest characters in the country. 

A few pence made him very happy, and he said mysteriously, 
‘ Your ladyship shall have my good word wid them: it’s no a bad 
thing to have them for your friends,’ and he nodded right and left, 
to the foxglove forest, to the wooded slope. 

I resolved to make him explain his meaning. 

‘The gentry—the good people,’ he whispered. ‘I’m sayin’ 
you sall hae my good word wid them.’ 

‘The fairies! Do you really mean the fairies?’ I cried, 
delighted at having my meditations put into words. 

‘ To be sure I mean the fairies—what else would I be meaning ? 
Do you see them two forts fair forenenst you ?’ 

Leaning on his stick, he pointed with skinny hand towards 
two clumps of trees growing on mounds, on the top of the opposite 
hill, looking somewhat like horns. 

The forts were in a line, about a quarter of a mile apart, and 
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down below, midway between them, I observed a cabin nestling 
under the mountain. ‘ What of the forts?’ I inquired. 

‘ Well, my lady, it’s going on for four years since Manus Denny 
that lives in thon house had his wife stolen by the gentry. She 
was a well-lookin’ woman, an’ it might be them we willna name 
had set their hearts on her; but how-an-ever Manus an’ her was 
ridin’ home from the fair across the mountain between the two 
forts; an’ it was in the gloamin’, when Manus felt the wife grippin’ 
him hard round the waist. 

‘What ails ye, Peggy?” says he. 

‘*¢ Oh, Manus,” says she, “they’re strivin’ to pull me off the 
horse,” says she. 

‘“ Catch a hoult o’ me, woman, an’ [’ll warrant nobody’ll stir 
yez, says he. 

‘She was there one minute behint him on the horse, an’ the 
next she was gone; an’ he swears he hadn’t the colour of whisky 
on him forbye the wee drop he took at Red Reilly’s on the road 
home. 

‘He was all through other when he got home, an’ the childer 
axin’ where was mammy. He’d ha’ been took away himself if it 
hadn’t ha’ been that he had a needle sticking in the shoulder o’ 
his coat. The needle saved him.’ 

‘Did Peggy never come back to him ?’ 

‘Troth, did she! She came twiste in the night time, an’ he 
seen her happin’ the wee childer in their beds, as plain as I see you, 
an’ says he, “ Peggy,” says he, * are you livin’ with the gentry ?” 

*« Ay, Manus, avick,” says she, sighin’ as if the poor heart of her 
was a breakin’. 

‘* Could I win you back, Peggy ?” 

‘“Tf you have the courage to catch me an’ hould me, Manus,” 
says she, “ youll get winnin’ me back; but I know you're the 
cowardly man ;” an’ never was a truer word spoke, for though she 
came as I was sayin’, an’ give him two chances to keep her, he 
hadna the courage to lay his hand on her.’ 

‘Did he ever hear any more about her ?’ 

‘Well, ma’am he did not: he looked on her as if she was 
dead an’ buried ; but a year after she was took off the horse, he 
married again.’ 

‘Do you think Peggy was pleased at that ?’ 

‘Deed no, ma’am, I know she was not, an’ she’s not content to 
this day. She comes sighin’ round thon big fir-tree at the end o’ 
the house, (you may see it yonder,) an’ sayin’, “ False Manus, 
cowardly Manus!” but though he hears the voice, never a sight 0’ 
her can he see.’ 
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* How is that ?’ 

‘ Why, sure your ladyship, she’s wid them that can make her 
invisible like themselves. There’s another ould ancient fort in the 
wood yonder, up in Drumbannon.’ 

He pointed out the wooded slope which I had explored the 
day after my arrival in Cavan. Tall firs towered above the syca- 
mores ; wych elms and hazels, and fairy forests of foxglove and 
fern crowded round their gnarled stems. 

The fort was a circular mound, one of those so common in 
Ireland. I asked my loquacious friend if it had not been a Danish 
fortification. 

‘To be sure,’ he replied ; ‘an’ the Danes is often there at the 
present time.’ 

‘I thought they had left Ireland hundreds of years ago ?’ 

‘So they did, surely! But the Danes dealt in magic, an’ they're 
good friends o’ the fairies everywhere. Sure it was because they 
wrought too much magic that Brian Boru banished them out of 
Ireland, an’ drove them into the sea. They had to fly, but they 
left the briars an’ the hens behint them. Sure you can’t go 
within a perch of a briar but it *ill catch you ; an’ sure the hens ’ill 
scrape the thatch off your house to try to drown you, an’ they'll 
scratch the ashes out o’ your grate to try to burn the house; an’ 
when they fly up to their roosts at night, they think they’re going 
to the Danish land.’ 

‘ Are the cocks as bad as the hens ?’ 

‘Every hair! Every hair! Your ladyship knows rightly that 
the cock is the first to bring you bad news? He'll dance on his 
perch an’ crow at untimely hours, an’ if you go to feel his feet, 
they’re as cewld as the snow—that’s when you are going to hear of 
a death, or something bad.’ 

* How do you know that Drumbannon is a fairy fort ?’ 

‘How doI know? Musha, musha, how would I not know! 
There was a grand gentleman, a friend o’ the priest, went to 
travel in the Holy Land, an’ before he went he cut a wych elm 
stick off the tree on Drumbannon. Well, ma’am, I was in Father 
Patrick’s kitchen when Dr. Sheean came home, an’ tould his a(- 
ventures. 

‘He was in an Arab tent wid the stick in his hand, when a 
ould, ould man wid white, flowin’ hair, took a look at him, a 
says he, spakin’ English, ‘Wad you let me look at thon stick ia 
your hand ?” 

‘« Certainly,” says Dr. Sheean, surprised, an’ handed him the 
stick. The ould man kissed the stick, an’ says he, “ Sweet Drun- 
bannon,” says he, an’ gave it back to the Doctor.’ 
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‘Who was the old man? Was he one of the Danes who were 
banished by Brian Boru ?’ 

‘How can I tell you, ma’am? He might ha’ been one o’ them, 
or he might ha’ been one of the fairies, for they can travel fast ; 
but anyway he knowed Drumbannon well, an’ it’s certain he was 
often there.’ 

‘Do you think he is sometimes there now ?’ 

‘Very likely. You’re a good, charitable lady, an’ I'll say a good 
word for you.’ And Dan Gow went away, murmuring blessings. 

On inquiring about him, I learned that he firmly believes 
himself to be a particular friend and protégé of the gentle race. 

He is a famous cow doctor, and the neighbours for miles round 
have the firmest faith in his supernatural lore. 

He was missing for some months a few years ago. His cabin 
door was found locked, and when the people broke it open, his pig 
and cat were almost starved to death, showing that he must have 
been absent for several days. 

Had he gone to England or Scotland for the harvest, or had he 
met with an untimely fate ? 

These were the questions asked by his neighbours, but no answer 
was forthcoming. 

Great was the excitement when he appeared again, a little 
more bent and grey than formerly, saying he had been underground 
with the good people! He had been féted, had eaten, drunk, and 
lodged magnificently ; and had played the fiddle for the elves to 
dance to. Ever since then the peasants believe that he holds 
mysterious intercourse with his fairy friends, and even an occasional 
failure in his predictions does not seem to shake their faith. 

Father Patrick sets his face against dancing, and his young 
people are not as obedient as he could wish. 

One evening as he rode along he came up with a young man 
and woman belonging to his flock. 

‘Phil Ryan and Mary Callaghan, where are you going?’ he 
inquired. 

‘To Teague Mehan’s, your reverence, to get our boots 
mended.’ 

They bowed and curtsied, and his reverence rode on. 

Presently he came up with another couple, and another, and 
yet another; and to his question where they were going, they all 
replied that they were bound for Teague Mehan’s, to get their boots 
mended. 

His reverence resolved that he also would go to Teague Mehan’s, 
and have his boots mended. 

An hour later he stopped at the shoemaker’s door, and 
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found everyone dancing. Great was the consternation of the 
company. 

Father Patrick rushed in, flourishing his whip, and let his blows 
fall heartily and impartially upon the young men and their 
partners. 

‘Where’s Dan Gow, the biggest rascal of yez all?’ cried his 
reverence. ‘ Let me get at him ; you couldn’t dance if it wasn’t for 
him with his fiddle.’ 

Teague Mehan helped to thrust the trembling fiddler through 
the window, and he escaped to the barn, where he crept under the 
straw, and lay hidden until morning. 

His host came to release him. ‘ How did you sleep, Dan?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Musha, Teague, I’ve bad news for you this morning—Poor 
Father Patrick !’ 

‘Why, man, alive, what would ail Father Patrick ?’ 

‘ Sure, Teague, I was angry at him for what he done on the 
company last night, an’ I just spoke against him to them; an’ I’m 
feared he'll be found dead in his bed this morning. Musha, 
musha, it’s the hard-hearted man I was to bid the gentry harm 
him,’ and Dan groaned in sincere penitence. 

Teague, much alarmed and fully believing in Dan’s supernatural 
pretensions, hastened to the priest’s house, to inquire after his 
health. 

Father Patrick gave him ocular and oral demonstration that 
Dan Gow’s curses had not harmed him, for looking out of his bed- 
room window, he abused him heartily for giving the dance, called 
him villain and rascal, and threatened to ‘take the whip to him 
next.’ While on the theme of Father Patrick, I must tell of a 
clever trick that was played upon him the other day by one of my 
new neighbours at ‘ foxglove forest.’ 

Brian Doolan is an ill-looking man, who, without working, 
seems to have abundance of everything. He has a very bad 
character, and is known by the name of Brian the ‘Rascal.’ The 
people have complained over and over again that Brian steals 
their ducks and fowls, and the priest lately sent him a message to 
come to his house. 

No Rascal appeared. Father Patrick sent another message to 
say that if he did not come before such a day, he would curse him 
from the altar, with bell, book, and candle. 

The Rascal put off reporting himself to the priest until the 
very last day ; but early on that day he knocked at the door, and 
said to the servant, ‘ Be plazed to tell his reverence that here’s 
Brian Doolan come to do his bidding.’ 
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‘ The priest’s not up yet, my good man,’ returned Nancy ; ‘ but 
if you'll be seated a wee minute, I'll tell him.’ 

Brian looked round the neat kitchen, and spied the priest’s 
poots, beautifully polished, lying ready for him to puton. He 
listened for Nancy’s step on the stairs, but all was silent. 

It was the work of a moment to throw off his own tattered 
brogeens, and put on Father Patrick’s boots. ‘He says you’re to 
go up to him in the room,’ said Nancy, returning. 

A volley of abuse greeted Brian from his reverence’s pillow. 
‘You villain! you rascal! So you have set all the old women in 
the country crying, because you steal their fowls! You thief, you, 
don’t I know your character ? What did you steal last ?’ 

‘Deed, your reverence, I took a pair of boots from a decent 
man.’ 

‘You rascal! Did you give them back to him?’ 

‘T’ll give them to you, your reverence.’ 

‘And why would you give them to me, you good-for-nothing 
fellow? I don’t want them—give them to the man that owns them.’ 

‘I offered them to the man that owns them, your reverence, an’ 
he said he didn’t want them.’ 

‘ Well, well, if he doesn’t want them, you may keep them ; but 
he sure you mend your ways, and keep your hands off the neigh- 
bours’ fowls, or I'll read you out from the altar, you rascal.’ 

Well pleased, Bryan left the house wearing his new boots. 

The same Father Patrick is very autocratic in his dominion, 
wielding a power that is rather uncommon at this period of the 
world’s history. He is extremely particular about the conduct of 
the young people belonging to his flock ; and in the streets of the 
nearest town he met one of his own young men very late the other 
night, with his arm round the waist of a smartly dressed girl. 

‘What are you doing at this hour, Dennis?’ said he sternly; 
‘and you, my girl, why aren’t you at home in your bed ?’ 

‘°Tis no business of yours,’ replied the girl, pertly. ‘I’m not 
one of your hearers.’ 

‘Aren’t you? Well, you'll be one of my feelers then,’ returned 
the priest, dealing her a blow with his stick. 

She would have ‘ had the law of him,’ but that she feared her 
parents’ anger if it came out that she, a Protestant, had been 
accepting the attentions of a Roman Catholic, so she kept the 
affair very quiet ; but the story crept to my ears somehow, and is 
too good to be unrecorded. 

The instances of superstition I have hitherto given have con- 
cerned Roman Catholics ; but to my surprise I find that the Church 
people and Presbyterians of Cavan are not quite exempt from it. 
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They do not, certainly, believe in fairies, but have great faith 
in witchcraft, luck, and death-warnings. None of them like to 
meet Mary Lafferty, a red-haired woman who lives near us, and 
who is said to be unlucky; and if they chance to encounter her 
when on their way to fair and market, they turn back, and defer 
their business until another day, no matter how important it may 
be. My cook, a Presbyterian, came home lately from a visit to 
her father in the lowest spirits. I asked her what was the matter, 
and she replied that her father had been awakened the night 
before hy a voice at the window close to his bed, which said dis- 
tinctly, three times, ‘ James, he’s dead, he’s dead, he’s dead !” 

It seems that his tenure of his farm depended upon a life in 
the lease, and that the voice at the window came to tell him this 
life had just dropped off. 

‘We must leave the old home,’ said my cook, ‘ an’ it'll go near 
to break father’s heart.’ 

She was not at all clear who had given the warning, but fully 
believed in its authenticity ; and her fears proved correct, for the 
next day news came that the man whose name was in the lease was 
really dead, and the farm must be given up. 

Another of my new neighbours has had a death-warning. 

The Wilsons and Callaghans live half way between ‘ foxglove 
forest’ and the town, in a long cabin, consisting of two houses under 
one roof. 

‘Livin’ in under the roof wid me,’ is the way in which the 
Cavan peasants describe this close neighbourhood. 

One night the Callaghans saw a face at their window, anda 
finger tapped three times upon the glass; they rushed to the door; 
nothing was visible, but a mournful wail rose upon the air, and re- 
treated over the hills, growing fainter and fainter until it died 
away. Of course they believed that the Banshee had warned them 
of a death. 

Their neighbours did not hear the wailing, but were aroused by 
a loud blow upon the roof of the house. 

‘Which family is that for?’ said the husband and wife to each 
other, hoping the message was not for them. 

The question was answered next day when little Annie Gallagher 
fell into the river while gathering foxgloves, and was drowned. 

One of the commonest superstitions in Cavan is, that it is un- 
lucky to comb your hair at night, as, if you do so, having a friend 
at sea, that friend will most likely be drowned. 

The old people refrain from cutting their nails, lest they should 
have to search for the parings on the day of judgment! Others 
wrap the parings in paper, and thrust them between the stones of 
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a wall, for the same reason! When they cut their hair, they hide 
away the ends, never burning a single hair, for the burning of hair 
brings ill luck. 

I shall conclude this paper with the strange story of a once 
restless spirit, who is now settled in a very small space in the town 
of B . 

Mr. McBride was an attorney, and lived in a good house. 
He died rather suddenly, and his wife and servants soon found out 
that he could not rest. Ten o’clock had not sounded from the 
church tower each night when he appeared, and walking through 
the kitchen where the servants were at work, went up stairs to his 
wife’s room. 

He continued to appear at intervals throughout the night, gazing 
at his widow wistfully, plucking the bed clothes or the pillow, in a 
vain effort to induce her to speak to him. 

Thus a year passed, and no one had addressed the poor restless 
ghost. Whatever message he had to give, or secret to impart, none 
would summon courage to ask what he wanted. 

At length Mrs. McBride applied to the priest, who at first 
refused to interfere, but when she persisted, came to the house 
prepared to do as she wished. 

‘Shall I call him up till you see him ?’ he asked. 

‘No, no, sir! Oh, no, I never wish to see him again.’ 

‘Well, where would you like him to be settled ?’ 

‘ Between the water and the foam,’ she replied. 

At these words the poor listening spirit gave a loud, piteous 
cry. 

‘ You cruel, hard-hearted woman !’ said the priest, ‘ is that what 
you'd have me doto yourhusband? I will not settle him there ;— 
I'll settle him at the cows’ heads in his own warm byre for five 
years.” 

The widow and children soon after went to America, and the 
house is now in other hands. I have been shown the cow house, 
where, in the opinion of the Roman Catholic portion of B ’ 


Mr, McBride’s ghost is still in durance, 
LETITIA M‘CLINTOCK. 


YOL, XXXVII. NO. CXLY. 





























Co His Otwn Destruction. 


Reaver, follow us into a small apartment on the fifth story situated 
in one of the side streets near the Luxembourg. Itis fatiguing to 
mount so many stone stairs ; but we reach our destination at last, 
and, without waiting to be announced, let us enter. 

It is a small apartment, consisting of three pieces: a salon, 
a bedroom, a kitchen and offices. The bedroom is to the left of 
the salon, the kitchen opposite. It is a compact little apartment, 
neatly furnished and well cared for. The rooms are not too small 
for health, and large enough for the comfort of their two occupants. 
In the salon one or two cabinets show an attempt at elegance. 
Books abound all over the room; hidden away here under tables ; 
there standing erect on book-shelves; but the most distinctive 
feature is an escritoir covered with papers, books, and writing 
materials. In the centre stands a large round table, covered with 
a tapestry cloth. It is here the meals are served when Monsieur 
and Madame receive company, otherwise they use the kitchen to 
dine in every day. As they employ no regular servant, Madame 
finds this much more convenient in every respect. It is a neat 
little kitchen, with a table in the middle, large enough for their 
wants when alone. The rest of the apartment is resplendent 
with shining pots and pans and all culinary requisites. 

But to return to the salon and its occupants. Monsieur and 
Madame are both in there at present. He is seated at his escritoir, 
thinking deeply it seems; he holds his pen poised in one hand, 
while-his head is supported, with its weight of thought, on the 
other. Madame is sitting by the window, working. They have 
their backs to each other. It is four o'clock in the afternoon: a 
September sun is lighting up the room with oblique rays, casting 
a cheerful glow athwart this silent couple, as if charged with a 
daily entreaty that they would be sociable. But they heed not the 
message. Morning, noon, and night they spend in the close com- 
panionship of husband and wife, and yet heaven and earth are not 
farther apart! The relationship under these circumstances is 
terrible, to one of them at least ; and Monsieur, there, leaning his 
head on his hand, is meditating on it silently, acutely. 

When he rises from his desk, which he does presently, we see 
him. He is about thirty-eight years old: tall, dark, handsome, 
spectacled, and mustachioed. As difficult a man to understand as 
to live happily with, we should say; so cold and taciturn, always 
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buried in thought more or less ; and Madame, sitting at the window, 
makes no sign of complaint. She is accustomed to the silence, 
and cares not to speak, except to ask him indifferently, as he takes 
his hat and some books, before going out, ‘when he will return?’ 

‘ At the usual hour,’ is his laconic reply ; and he leaves the 
room. 

Her face wears no aspect of regret after he has gone ; she does 
not seem to mind his coldness, but continues her work with stolid 
indifference. She is a large woman, ten years her husband’s senior, 
and might pass for his mother. Although in her youth she was 
not ill-looking by any means, she has now but few remains of 
beauty left. She is stout and elderly, and wears the matter-of-fact 
look suggested by a stone that, to our minds, never seems to have 
asked a question of any power in natureas to why it is where it is. 
It is a stone, and there it lies without even desiring to be kicked 
on a little farther. So it’ seems with Madame. She is there; a 
part of her apartment. She has been married to Monsieur fifteen 
years. Once she had been young, but that was so longago! She 
has forgotten all about it, and there are no children about her to 
renew the recollection. Shehad brought Monsieur a very fair dot. 
He was only a poor student when she married him. Their parents 
had arranged the marriage, and they had acquiesced. Monsieur is 
now a professor, and a great student, living wholly in his books ; 
Madame, in her home and her economies, like the good wife that 
she is. They visit, and are visited in return. They have walked 
together, eaten together, dwelt together for years in an indissoluble 
companionship, and yet—as we have before remarked—heaven and 
earth were not farther apart. 

‘Grand Dieu! Insupportable!’ now exclaims one of them. 

It is Monsieur, who on his way down stairs allows this groan to 
escape him. 

But, ungrateful'man that he is, what possible fault can he have 
to find with Madame his good wife? Does she not sew for him, 
cook for him, economise for him? His home is well cared for, his 
substance is not wasted. Is she not virtue and respectability 
itself ? 

Yes, she is all this, he must own. And yet, mon Diew! how 
insupportable is life with her ! 

Fifteen years had he borne it ; silently, uncomplainingly, a dead 
life of unsympathetic routine with a woman against whom no one 
could justly bring a single charge of neglected duty. When he 
was sick, did she not nurse him night and day? Did she not give 
her money to aid in his support ? Did she not when he was onlv 
a poor student marry him? And what return had he made for all 
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this? Acceptance and resignation hitherto. But now there was 
an upheaval of feeling at work within him that portended a 
voleanic crisis. Slow silent natures that never complain can 
endure intensely up to a certain point; but when the fire of 
necessity asserts itself in them, it bursts forth into flames that lay 
all around in ruins. 

He runs down the stairs rapidly as if anxious to gain time, and 
is soon in the gardens of the Luxembourg, gay at this hour with 
troops of children and pedestrians. 

Presently his eye brightens and his pace quickens as he catches 
sight of a young widow lady holding a little boy by the hand. The 
child is entreating his mother to stop that he may watch a man 
who is feeding a multitude of sparrows, which he has drilled to 
come at his call. 

She yields readily, and it is while standing there among a group 
of lookers on that Monsieur joins her. 

She greets him with a smile and a look that tell their own 
tale, and bring the quick colour to his pale care-worn cheeks. Ah 
yes, she loves him—he feels it ; he knows it; and she isa widow— 
and free! while he is still in the grip of a bondage worse to him 
‘than death. 

Poor Marie, standing there with her little boy watching the 
sparrows, she, too, has had her tragedy. With what filial obedience 
did she marry the wealthy old man her parents sold her to as soon 
as she had left school, where she had first known Monsieur who had 
been her professor. ‘ And now she is free. Free to love as nature 
and her heart dictate. It is pleasant to see Monsieur every day. 
She has known him for so long! It has been such an old affair 
between them—when she was a girl and he her professor. He was 
not indifferent to her then, she thinks, and he loves her now!’ 
With love’s unfailing instinct, she knows he does—and—ah— how 
she loves him! And why not? She is free. Selfish egotist! She 
forgets poor Madame yonder, sitting calmly at her work by the 
window. What avails her freedom while Madame exists ? 

‘Grand Dieu! Insupportable!’ again groans Monsieur as he 
approaches her. Not even the joy of seeing her can make him 
forget his chains, it renders them all the more felt. While the old 
man her husband was living he had borne the burden in silence, 
and the pain grew dull unnourished by her presence ; life became 
mechanical at last ; but when the old man died his torments awoke, 
and the whole burden of his pain found constant outlet in that one 
cry of ‘Grand Dieu! Insupportable !’ 

He remains talking to Marie for a quarter of an hour. It 
seems hard to recognise in this passionate voluble speaker the cold 
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and silent man of the apartment. There he was dead; here he is 
alive with the whole force of his being. It is the absence and the 
presence of love in either case that has wrought the miracle. 

And Marie, how tender and bewitching she looks, as she 
listens to him! She thinks she is doing no wrong, for she calls 
him Mon Ami, that refuge of so many wrecked hearts, who fly to 
the harbour of ‘ friendship’ to shelter their love-laden argosies. 
And to do Marie justice, she is sincere. She has no wish to wrong 
anyone; her affection never steps across the threshold of im- 
propriety; never for an instant, he is her old friend. She dresses 
up her love in the garb of friendship and embraces it as Mon Ami. 
She even shows it to her confessor in that dress, and is satisfied 
because he blesses it also. 

And he listens to her sweet Mon Ami uttered in a voice so 
tender and penetrating that it maddens him. ‘ How little it 
would take to convert the word into one far dearer,’ he thinks. 

‘ Adieu Marie,’ and he shakes her hand quickly, passionately, 
leaving her abruptly as the thought crosses him. 

‘Mon Ami, why do you go so soon ?’ she asks pleadingly. 

‘ Adieu, adieu!’ is all he can reply, for devils are pursuing him 
—as she repeats the word. For a moment he listens to their 
tempting suggestions. Let us too mark what they are saying as they 
riot through his blood and brain. 

‘ Life is insupportable,’ they whisper ; ‘ why should it be so when 
a little—so very little—can alter everything? Marie loves you. 
Ought you to allow her to suffer? Were it only yourself what 
would it matter? you are man, and must endure ; besides, have you 
not already proved yourself? Have you not borne calmly and 
honestly the weight of the dreadful years that are gone, when the 
old man was her husband, and she was lost to you? But now she 
is free, and although for a little while she will bear up bravely, 
still life cannot go on from day to day without bringing to her some 
agony born of sad separation ; why let her suffer this when a little 
—so very little—can save her ?’ 

‘Heaven have mercy on me!’ cries the distracted man, aghast 
at the suggestion which he strives to repel; but thoughts once born 
into life battle stoutly for existence, and grapple fiercely with heart 
and brain until they gain recognition, if not acceptance. 

‘So little—so very little, they whisper, ‘and skilfully man- 
aged ; then Marie would be yours, and if you do risk anything, 
you will feel, at least, that you have earned and proved your 
love by sacrificing your soul to save her from a life of pain or 
dishonour.’ 

‘Diable! spare me!’ cries the man again, striving in vain to 
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shake off the horror left on his mind by these seductive reasoners. 
But they are not to be dismissed. 

‘ And your life now, what is it? not a marriage, surely, such as 
God loves. No, it is a hollow harsh lie, an unnatural bondage. 
Think of the long slow years that have passed ; can you live through 
as many to come? No—thrice no. What then, will you end your 
life, and leave Marie? Impossible? Then how escape—ah how? 
A very little would do it. Here—do you see that shop ; it is full 
of drugs—yes, call them drugs, you—a professor, skilled in all 
kinds of science—what is easier for you than to use your knowledge, 
and defy detection ? It is only the clumsy bungler who is discovered, 
but you—you are capable of controlling events to serve your own 
purpose. Risks—yes—in everything there is risk; you risk your 
life every time you walk a street, you may be run over, you may— 
bah! a thousand things may happen, and is not your freedom and 
Marie’s happiness worth a hundred such risks? Chut! Qualmish, 
are you, about taking a life ? Why you are doing a fellow-creature 
a service to send him or her to heaven speedily! ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Mon Diew! save my reason!’ moans the miserable man, 
awakened from his hideous reverie by the sound of his own low 
‘chuckling laugh; and recoiling in horror from the spectacle of 
meditated murder, that the demon of his imagination holds before 
his brain with a mocking irony. 

Ah! he has passed the shop where the drugs are sold. Yes— 
he is safe. He has not gone in, he thinks, looking back to make 
sure of himself. Yes—he has passed it, but the temptation is not 
over, for here are more shops. Every day he must pass them. 
Will he in the end resist or yield? For every day these thoughts 
will come, and at last the devils will over-master him and have him 
in possession. Impossible! And yet—Marie! So little. What 
shall he do?— Ah, what shall he do? 

And he stands for a moment appalled by the consciousness that 
demons are fighting within him, hungering for the possession of 
his heart, his brain, his will. He watches the combat. He sees 
the fate that is his due if he listens to them. He feels the 
executioner taking his life. It is a short agony—He is gone— 
Where ? 

‘ Fool—thou art in the streets of Paris,’ laugh the demons or 
his own heart. He cannot discern which. ‘ What is the use of 
your brain, your intellect, if Destiny is to make a sport of you and 
toss you on the horns of circumstance? It is only blunderers who 
wait upon Fate. If you are not able to defy it and thrust aside 
the weight that threatens not only to suffocate you, but the woman 
who loves you, then, man or slave that you are, you are not fit to 
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live, and death is your fittest destiny. Bah! one would think you 
were called upon to shed blood! Blood! who wants to shed blood ? 
Macbeth was worse than a criminal in this, for he was a blunderer. 
Had you been there it is not with knives you would have put poor 
old king Duncan out of his life into a better; a better, mark—why 
that alone is a service. Knives—who but a fool would use them 
unless to proclaim the folly of their owners? The Borgias and 
Medicis knew better than this ; when living impediments stood in 
their way no bloody victim ghastly and hideous was suffered to 
bear witness against them publicly. But the impediment ceased 
to exist nevertheless—died, of course from natural causes, in a 
decent manner, and was piously buried with funeral honours. 
Natural causes! Science and skill can compass them surely, if 
even in an unnatural manner; but then so little does it—so very 
little—and judiciously administered, why, the verdict on all sides 
would be, ‘ Natural causes.’ 

The words charm him. He keeps repeating them over and 
over in his brain as though they possessed a sponge-like property 
that could absorb the evil from his intentions, and convert a medi- 
tated crime into a freak of nature. They soothe and fascinate 
him. 

Natural causes! He fondles the words again and again. He 
will not part from them. They enclose so many darling possibili- 
ties that they become at length the angels of his freedom and the 
messengers of his love to Marie. What joy they will carry her! 
What a long life of happiness lies bound upinthem! The mock- 
ing demons have gone, so it seems to him. But the sly traitors 
are still in ambush, laughing at their victim because he cannot 
recognise them in their changed dress as angels of light. 

He is almost in good spirits when he returns to Madame, his 
wife, in the evening. She has prepared a savoury dinner for him 
of which he partakes, and to-night he seasons their usually silent 
meal with conversation. Madame listens, but pays no attention 
to the change from a sentimental point of view. Silent or talka- 
tive, he is the same to her—her husband—whom she has married 
to cook and mend and economise for. She does her duty: he does 
his. He earns money for the house, which she lays out judiciously. 
Nothing more is required, and Madame is at all times personally 
indifferent to the trivial signs of change of manner. Glad or 
sorry are terms that can soon lose their meaning for many. When 
Monsieur talks, she listens: when he is silent, she is not disturbed. 
In fact, Madame is an excellent wife. What more could be 
desired ? 

This evening, as on every other, as soon as Monsieur has 
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finished his dinner, he goes into the salon, while Madame remains 
to clear the table, and leave the kitchen ready for the concierge’s 
wife who comes each day to clean and scour. 

A week passes away. 

Madame still goes on with her round, with her routine of 
duty. Each afternoon finds her in her accustomed seat by the 
window, when not tempted out by the exigencies of society. On 
one evening in every week she receives. She sits now thinking 
over yesterday’s reception, when Monsieur had entertained some 
fellow-professors, and they had talked learnedly together, while 
Madame was listening to their wives. It interests, her to 
remember what this one said, what that one wore. But in the 
midst of this indulgence she recollects Monsieur’s dinner, and she 
goes into the kitchen to prepare for her husband’s return. 
Presently she hears his footstep on the stairs and hurries with her 
preparation. 

He comes up slowly, calmly, like one tired. On reaching the 
top he goes into the kitchen. His wife is in the act of pouring 
out the soup into two separate basins standing ready on the table 
to receive it. So far as she can be surprised she now is so, to 
see Monsieur come into dinner before she has summoned him. 
Such is not his habit. He is looking pale. 

* What is it ?’ she asks. 

‘I have torn my coat,’ he answers gravely. ‘I must, I find, go 
out immediately after dinner. Will you do me the kindness to 
mend it for me?’ (Monsieur is always courteous to Madame.) 
‘ Here, I will pour out the soup for you. Allow me.’ 

He takes the saucepan from her hand, and gives her his coat, 
which he has thrown off while speaking. 

‘ As you will,’ replies Madame, receiving the coat. ‘Is it a long 
affair? If so cover up the soup after you have poured it in the 
basins. You will find the covers in yonder shelf.’ 

* Yes, it will take some few minutes to repair, but never mind, 
I will wait, and keep your soup warm.’ 

Madame then leaves the kitchen. The coat is over her arm, 
and she carries it into the salon where stands her basket of cottons 
and needles. It is an ugly tear and takes her quite ten minutes 
to mend. 

Meanwhile Monsieur is not idle. He pours the soup into the 
basins and puts them into their respective places. Then he goes 
to the shelf Madame has indicated, and finds the covers which he 
at once makes use of. It is evident he is not accustomed to the 
minor details of the table, for he forgets to pass a cloth over the 
covers, which are dusty from lying several days in a dark cupboard. 
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But what of this, it is only a trifle after all. It would have been 
better had the covers been dusted, but Monsieur has overlooked 
them, and hurried them on the basins as he takes them from 
the shelf. Then all is ready and he waits. 

Let us look at him while he is waiting. 

He stands by the window, gazing out on the sky vacantly. 
His eye is glassy almost, and every now and then he casts a furtive 
glance towards the table. Yes, there they stand—the two basins— 
one for Madame, one for himself. He does not shudder—No—he is 
calm and white and wan; standing there by the window he looks 
as motionless as an upright corpse. The sound of Madame’s 
needle cannot be heard, for it is running in and out of the soft 
cloth noiselessly. Still, now and again he gives a convulsive start. 
Is she coming? Is that she? and the cold beads of sweat start to 
his forehead as he turns. No—she is still sewing. Will Eternity 
ever be so long as those awful waiting moments? The stillness is 
alive, or he is dead—which ? 

‘Here is your coat. It was an ugly tear,’ said Madame, 
coming in at last, ‘ but I have done it well. No one will know.’ 

‘Thanks, a thousand times.’ And he advances towards her, 
takes it from her hand, and puts it on. Then mechanically, he 
takes his place at table. Madame is already seated. She begins 
to uncover her soup, when Monsieur, as pale as death, rises, saying : 

‘Excuse me! I will return presently; I have forgotten some- 
thing, an important memorandum I have to make. Continue 
your soup without me, I will return immediately.’ 

Madame makes no objection. Monsieur is always courteous. 
She is accustomed to this, and she begs him to go. 

All this time she has not touched her soup, she has been 
attending to him while he was speaking. As soon as he is gone, 
she looks down, and the light falls upon the cover which is 
supported against the side of the basin. 

‘Tiens! how careless! How disgusting!’ she exclaims. 
Excellent housewife as she is, she revolts at dirt. But now 
sheshudders. ‘ Mon Diew! a spider! of all things I loathe a spider,’ 
thinks Madame. There is a reason too for this, they affect her 
physically and make her sick. She cannot eat her soup, for the 
spider has crawled on the edge of her basin. How tiresome! and 
she is hungry. Vite! her husband has no such fancies—she will 
change basins with him. The spider has crawled away. Not for 
worlds could she kill it. It has gone, and she has changed basins 
with her husband, and now she can enjoy her soup. 

She eats slowly, silently, dipping her bread into the liquid 
now and again, and then she finishes it. Still her husband has 
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not returned. But she never questions Monsieur’s movements; 
when he has written his memorandum he will return, meanwhile 
his soup is covered up, and keeping warm for him; Madame, 
moreover, has taken the precaution to wipe the cover, he will not 
be disgusted by the unsightly dust or spiders—Ouf! 

This is Madame’s thought as she wipes her mouth with her 
serviette. She can wait now, having satisfied her hunger, until 
Monsieur’s return, before serving up the second course. She leans 
back in her chair stolid and comfortable, and then Monsieur walks 
in. 

He is very calm. He does not look at his wife, but takes his 
seat at table, and removing the cover begins to eat. 

‘It is good—the soup, says Madame, throwing out a remark, 
‘and very reviving: I was hungry.’ 

He does not answer, but drinks spoonful after spoonful, not 
slowly and leisurely as Madame had done, but hurriedly, as though 
the time spent in writing his memorandum had to be made good by 
fast eating. It does not take him long to finish hissoup. A very 
few minutes sees it all consumed, and his basin is as empty as 
Madame’s. 

When all is gone, he rises again from the table. 

‘What! won’t you wait for the bouilli?’ says Madame, who 
rises also to take the meat from the pot, and dish it up. 

‘ No, thank you,’ he answers; ‘I cannot eat any more. I must 
go. Finish without me.’ 

He returns to the salon to fetch his hat, not daring to look 
behind him as he leaves the kitchen, where Madame is busy with 
the meat. His hat is on the table, and he goes over to fetch it; 
but why is it he cannot put it on his head and go? He stands 
there rooted apparently to the ground, fascinated by some influence 
impossible to withstand, that compels him to watch, and listen, 
and wait. 

What is he waiting for? A cry, perhaps—or what? 

But all is silent, Madame is eating her meat, slowly enjoying 
it: the only sound that reaches him through the half-open doors 
is the occasional click of her knife and fork against the plate, or 
when the bottle from which she pours her wine jingles against the 
glass. 

How he listens! All his senses seem preternaturally strained 
in the endeavour to catch some sound from within. But none 
comes. ‘Why should it? Fool! Itis toosoon! Natural causes” 
don’t work thus suddenly!’ he thinks, wrenching his feet by an 
effort away from the spot to which they appear to have been 

chained. He will go out now, but he must not forget some 
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cigarettes. And he delays again, while searching for the materials 
to make one. 

Madame has finished her dinner by this time, and having 
cleared away as usual, she leaves every thing in readiness for the 
concierge’s wife the next morning, and returns to the salon. 

It has been growing dusk the last quarter of an hour, and 
Madame lights the lamp. She thinks Monsieur has gone out, and 
utters a mild exclamation of surprise to find him still in the salon, 
where he has been sitting for the last ten minutes, still pursued 
by a spell that forbids him to leave the room. After finding his 
smoking materials, he had flung himself into a seat, where Madame 
finds him. 

He starts up on seeing her enter with the lamp, and excuses 
himself. 

‘I was so very tired that I sat down for a moment and forgot 
how time goes.’ 

*You work your brain too much,’ says Madame placidly. ‘You 
have eaten nothing but the soup—you took no wine. You will 
grow ill if you fail to supply the stomach with sufficient nourish- 
ment. Let me fetch you some wine.’ Then Madame puts down 
the lamp on the table and sees him. 

‘Your face! What pallor! You are ill? Speak—say what 
is the matter!’ she exclaims. Shaken out of her stolidity by his 
terrible appearance—for he is staring at her with a ghastly stare— 
and his face is convulsed with horror. 

She hurries into the kitchen to bring him wine: holds it to 
his lips, and unresistingly he swallows it. Then he rises, saying 
he will go out. 

‘You are not fit to go out,’ remonstrates Madame. ‘ Rest 
quietly. I shall have you laid up ill for days, if you work your 
brain any more to-day. Sit where you are. To-morrow you will 
be better.’ 

He obeys her. He feels powerless to assert his will any longer. 
He is conscious of a gnawing sinking and sickness that prostrates 
him, and he yields to her command—and watches her ! 

Her calmness now returns. Monsieur is subject to occasional 
fits of cerebral excitement when he has been much overworked. 
She has nursed him through more than one attack. Quiet is 
what he needs, and nothing more is requisite. She takes a chair 
and draws it to the table to be near the lamp, for she wants to 
work. The light falls upon her face, throwing out every feature, 
every movement, distinctly. Monsieur, in the shadow, sits like 
one fascinated; he cannot take his eyes off her—and watches her. 
Thus two hours pass away. 
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‘Time flies so fast when one is occupied,’ thinks Madame, ag 
the clock strikes nine. Monsieur has closed his eyes at last, over- 
powered by the mesmeric pendulum of Madame’s needle. 

She looks up at him and thinks it is time he were in bed, 
Putting away her work, she goes to him, and touching him lightly 
on the arm, says :— 

‘You will be better in bed. Let me assist you.’ 

He opens his eyes vacantly, then they grow wild. He strug- 
gles to lift himself up to a standing posture, but in the endeavour 
to do so he falls forward with a groan and lies collapsed with 
agony. 

Madame is in a fright, for this is a phase of Monsiew's 
malady she has not before witnessed. When she tries to raise him, 
he is rigid, and she summons the concierge’s wife to her assist- 
ance. 

‘ Vite—run!’ she exclaims. ‘My husband has fallen in a fit! 
Fetch a doctor at once!’ 

The concierge’s wife sends her husband, and returns to help 
Madame. Between them they carry Monsieur into the adjoining 
bedroom and put him into bed, where he lies writhing and groan- 
ing until the doctor comes. 

After a thorough examination the doctor looks grave; and 
turning to Madame, says, ‘ This is a sad case of poisoning !’ 

‘Poison! Impossible!’ exclaims Madame. 

‘Yes, poison,’ repeats the doctor severely. ‘What has he 
eaten ?’ 

‘Nothing but a little soup,’ says Madame, ‘and a little wine. 
I took both the soup and the wine at the same time, and behold 
me? I am not poisoned. 

Notwithstanding his mortal pain, Monsieur hears what passes 
between Madame and the doctor. Turning to the latter, he 
says :— 

‘Send the women out. I would speak to you, alone.’ 

The doctor conveys the message, and the two women retire. 
As soon as they are alone, Monsieur asks :— 

‘Is it true, doctor? Is this poison ?’ 

‘ Yes—poison.’ 

‘And I am dying—past all remedy ?’ 

‘Past all remedy,’ echoes the doctor. ‘ Have you any idea 
who gave it you? Can you tell me anything that will bring the 
evil-doer to justice? Have you any suspicions? Did you poison 
yourself ? How did it happen ?’ 

‘Yes—I know how it happened.—Listen—I bought it—oh— 
Mon Diew—for my—wife—and I put it into—Madame’s basin— 
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of soup—but—oh—was I mad ?—did I mistake ?—No—no—and 
yet—she is well—and I am—Ah! mercy—mercy—not dying— ?’ 
‘ ¢Yes—dying,’ says the doctor. ‘Shall I send for a confessor ?’ 

‘No—no—Listen.—I was weary of Madame—Life was insup- 
portable—and—Mon Dieu—there was Marie—Ten thousand devils 
urged me on—I was mad!—Ah—this pain—ease me—ease 


’ 
me ! 
The confession is made amid groans of pain and horror, from 


which let us turn away. Rage, remorse, and anguish strive for 
some few hours with the unhappy man’s soul, tearing him men- 
tally and bodily to pieces. The doctor remains applying what 
remedies he can until the combat is ended and the wretched 
man is a corpse. 

When all is over, the doctor, who has not suffered the women 
to enter the dying man’s room, now gces to them and tells them 
he is dead, and orders the body not to be touched until his re- 
turn. 

Madame weeps on hearing of her husband’s death. She is 
solaced, remembering that she has always been a good wife and 
done her duty. ‘ And now he isdead! poisoned! It is terrible-- 
frightful! But the will of God be done! Monsieur must have 
lost his head to take poison. He studied too much. He was not 
in his mind, poor man. Fifteen years they had been married— 
and he was a good husband!’ cries Madame to the concierge’s 
wife, who sits near condoling with her. 

The authorities take possession of the corpse next day. There 
isan inquest at which the doctor gives evidence of the confession 
made by the dying man. Madame is present as a witness, and 
hears this evidence. It is a terrible moment, but she can explain 
it all. ‘Ah, Messieurs—it was the spider!’ And then she 
narrates how it all happened, and her life saved by changing basins 
with her husband, who thus swallowed the poison he had intended 
for her, but she adds, ‘Poor man! He was off his head—for he 
was always a good husband, always !’ 

‘Tiens!’ exclaims one ofthe officials as he leaves the house 
after the inquest. ‘ What a droll affair! Madame had a near 
escape. Ma foi—Saved by a spider!’ 














Che Haunted Hotel : 
A MYSTERY OF MODERN VENICE. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Tue Fourtn Parr (concluded).—Cuarrer XXVI. 


ENTERING his own room on the upper floor, Henry placed the 
manuscript on his table, open at the first leaf. His nerves were 
unquestionably shaken ; his hand trembled as he turned the pages, 
he started at chance noises on the staircase of the hotel. 

The scenario, or outline, of the Countess’s play began with no 
formal prefatory phrases. She presented herself and her work 
with the easy familiarity of an old friend. 


‘ Allow me, dear Mr. Francis Westwick, to introduce to you the 
persons in my proposed Play. Behold them, arranged symmetric- 
ally in a line. 

‘My Lord. The Baron. The Courier. The Doctor. The 
Countess. 

‘I don’t trouble myself, you see, to invent fictitious family 
names. My characters are sufficiently distinguished by their 
social titles, and by the striking contrast which they present one 
with another. 

‘ The First Act opens 

‘No! Before I open the First Act, I must announce, in justice 
to myself, that this Play is entirely the work of my own inven- 
tion. I scorn to borrow from actual events; and, what is more 
extraordinary still, I have not stolen one of my ideas from the 
Modern French drama. As the manager of an English theatre, 
you will naturally refuse to believe this. It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters—except the opening of my first act. 

‘We are at Homburg, in the famous Salon d’Or, at the 
height of the season. The Countess (exquisitely dressed) is seated 
at the green table. Strangers of all nations are standing behind 
the players, venturing their money or only looking on. My Lord 
is among the strangers. He is struck by the Countess’s personal 
appearance, in which beauties and defects are fantastically mingled 
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in the most attractive manner. He watches the Countess’s game, 
and places his money where he sees her deposit her own little 
stake. She looks round at him, and says, “ Don’t trust to my 
colour; I have been unlucky the whole evening. Place your 
stake on the other colour, and you may have a chance of winning.” 
My Lord (a true Englishman) blushes, bows, and obeys. The 
Countess proves to be a prophet. She losesagain. My Lord wins 
twice the sum that he has risked. 

‘The Countess rises from the table. She has no more money, 
and she offers my Lord her chair. 

‘Instead of taking it, he politely places his winnings in her 
hand, and begs her to accept the loan as a favour to himself. The 
Countess stakes again, and loses again. My Lord smiles superbly, 
and presses a second loan on her. From that moment her luck 
tums. She wins, and wins largely. Her brother, the Baron, 
trying his fortune in another room, hears of what is going on, and 
joins my Lord and the Countess. 

‘Pay attention, if you please, to the Baron. He is delineated 
as a remarkable and interesting character. 

‘This noble person has begun life with a single-minded devo- 
tion to the science of experimental chemistry, very surprising in a 
young and handsome man with a brilliant future before him. 
A profound knowledge of the occult sciences has persuaded the 
Baron that it is possible to solve the famous problem called the 
“Philosopher’s Stone.” His own pecuniary resources have long 
since been exhausted by his costly experiments. His sister has 
next supplied him with the small fortune at her disposal: reserving 
only the family jewels, placed in the charge of her banker and 
friend at Frankfort. The Countess’s fortune also being swallowed 
up, the Baron has in a fatal moment sought for new supplies at 
the gaming table. He proves, at starting on his perilous career, 
to be a favourite of fortune; wins largely, and, alas! profanes his 
noble enthusiasm for science by yielding his soul to the all- 
debasing passion of the gamester. 

‘At the period of the Play, the Baron’s good fortune has 
deserted him. He sees his way to a crowning experiment in the 
fatal search after the secret of transmuting the baser metals into 
gold. But how is he to pay the preliminary expenses? Destiny, 
like a mocking echo, answers, How ?’ 

‘Will his sister’s winnings (with my Lord’s money) prove 
large enough to help him? Eager for this result, he gives the 
Countess his advice how to play. From that disastrous moment 
the infection of his own adverse fortune spreads to his sister. She 
loses again, and again—loses to the last farthing. 
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‘The amiable and wealthy Lord offers a third loan; but the 
scrupulous Countess positively refuses to take it. On leaving the 
table, she presents her brother to my Lord. The gentlemen fill 
into pleasant talk. My Lord asks leave to pay his respects to the 
Countess, the next morning, at her hotel. The Baron hospitably 
invites him to breakfast. My Lord accepts, with a last admiring 
glance at the Countess which does not escape her brother’s obser- 
vation, and takes his leave for the night. 

‘Alone with his sister, the Baron speaks out plainly. “ Our 
affairs,” he says, “are in a desperate condition, and must find a 
desperate remedy. Wait for me here, while I make inquiries 
about my Lord. You have evidently produced a strong impression 
on him. If we can turn that impression into money, no matter at 
what sacrifice, the thing must be done.” 

‘The Countess now occupies the stage alone, and indulges in 
a soliloquy which develops her character. 

‘It is at once a dangerous and attractive character. Immense 
capacities for good are implanted in her nature, side by side with 
equally remarkable capacities for evil. It rests with circumstances 
to develop either the one or the other. Being a person who pro- 
duces a sensation wherever she goes, this noble lady is naturally 
made the subject of all sorts of scandalous reports. To one of 
these reports (which falsely and abominably points to the Baron 
as her lover instead of her brother) she now refers with just indig- 
nation. She has just expressed her desire to leave Homburg, as 
the place in which the vile calumny first took its rise, when the 
Baron returns, overhears her last words, and says to her, “ Yes, 
leave Homburg by all means; provided you leave it in the 
character of my Lord’s betrothed wife !” 

‘The Countess is startled and shocked. She protests that 
she does not reciprocate my Lord’s admiration for her. She 
even goes the length of refusing to see him again. The Baron 
answers, “I must positively have command of money. Take 
your choice, between marrying my Lord’s income, in the inte- 
rest of my grand discovery—or leave me to sell myself and 
my title to the first rich woman of low degree who is ready to buy 

” 

‘The Countess listens in surprise and dismay. Is it possible 
that the Baron is in earnest? He is horribly in earnest. “The 
woman who will buy me,” he says, “is in the next room to us at 
this moment. She is the wealthy widow of a Jewish usurer. She 
has the money I want to reach the solution of the great problem. 
I have only to be that woman’s husband, and to make myself 
master of untold millions of gold. Take five minutes to consider 
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what I have said to you, and tell me on my return which of us 
is to marry for the money I want, you or I.” 

‘ As he turns away, the Countess stops him. 

‘All the noblest sentiments in her nature are exalted to the 
highest pitch. “ Where is the true woman,” she exclaims, ‘ who 
wants time to consummate the sacrifice of herself, when the man 
to whom she is devoted demands it? She does not want five 
minutes—she does not want five seconds-—she holds out her hand 
to him, and she says, Sacrifice me on the altar of your glory! 
Take as stepping-stones on the way to your triumph, my love, my 
liberty, and my life!” 

‘On this grand situation the curtain falls. Judging by my 
first act, Mr. Westwick, tell me truly, and don’t be afraid of 
turning my head :—Am I not capable of writing a good play ?’ 





Henry paused between the First and Second Acts; reflecting, 
not on the merits of the Play, but on the strange resemblance 
which the incidents so far presented to the incidents that had 
attended the disastrous marriage of the first Lord Montbarry. 

Was it possible that the Countess, in the present condition 
of her mind, supposed herself to be exercising her invention when 
she was only exercising her memory ? 

The question involved considerations too serious to be made the 
subject of a hasty decision. Reserving his opinion, Henry turned 
the page, and devoted himself to the reading of the next act. 
The manuscript proceeded as follows :— 


‘The Second Act opens at Venice. An interval of four months 
has elapsed since the date of the scene at the gambling table. 
The action now takes place in the reception-room of one of the 
Venetian palaces. 

‘The Baron is discovered, alone, on the stage. He reverts to 
the events which have happened since the close of the First Act. 
The Countess has sacrificed herself; the mercenary marriage has 
taken place—but not without obstacles, caused by difference of 
opinion on the question of marriage settlements. 

‘Private inquiries, instituted in England, have informed the 
Baron that my Lord’s income is derived chiefly from what is 
called entailed property. In case of accidents, he is surely bound 
to do something for his bride? Let him, for example, insure his 
life, for a sum proposed by the Baron, and let him so settle the 
money that his widow shall have it, if he dies first. 

‘My Lord hesitates. The Baron wastes no time in useless 
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discussion. “Let us by all means” (he says) “ consider the 
marriage as broken off.” My Lord shifts his ground, and pleads 
for a smaller sum than the sum proposed. The Baron briefly re- 
plies, “ I never bargain.” My lord is in love; the natural result 
follows—he gives way. 

‘So far, the Baron has no cause to complain. But my Lord’s 
turn comes, when the marriage has been celebrated, and when the 
honeymoon is over. The Baron has joined the married pair at a 
palace which they have hired in Venice. He is still bent on 
solving the problem of the “ Philosopher’s Stone.” His laboratory 
is set up in the vaults beneath the palace—so that smells from 
chemical experiments may not incommode the Countess, in the 
higher regions of the house. The one obstacle in the way of his 
grand discovery is, as usual, the want of money. His position 
at the present time has become truly critical. He owes debts of 
honour to gentlemen in his own rank of life, which must positively 
be paid ; and he proposes, in his own friendly manner, to borrow 
the money of my Lord. My Lord positively refuses, in the rudest 
terms. The Baron applies to his sister to exercise her conjugal 
influence. She can only answer that her noble husband (being 
no longer distractedly in love with her) now appears in his true 
character, as one of the meanest men living. The sacrifice of the 
marriage has been made, and has already proved useless. 

‘Such is the state of affairs at the opening of the Second Act. 

‘The entrance of the Countess suddenly disturbs the Baron’s 
reflections. She is in a state bordering on frenzy. Incoherent ex- 
pressions of rage burst from her lips: it is some time before she 
can sufficiently control herself to speak plainly. She has been 
doubly insulted—first, by a menial person in her employment; 
secondly, by her husband. Her maid, an Englishwoman, has de- 
clared that she will serve the Countess no longer. She will give 
up her wages, and return at once to England. Being asked her 
reason for this strange proceeding, she insolently hints that the 
Countess’s service is no service for an honest woman, since the 
Baron has entered the house. The Countess does, what any lady 
in her position would do; she indignantly dismisses the wretch on 
the spot. 

‘My Lord, hearing his wife’s voice raised in anger, leaves the 
study in which he is accustomed to shut himself up over his books, 
and asks what this disturbance means. The Countess informs 
him of the outrageous language and conduct of her maid. My 
Lord. not only declares his entire approval of the woman’s con- 
duct, but expresses his own abominable doubts of his wife’s 
fidelity in language of such horrible brutality that no lady could 
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pollute her lips by repeating it. “If I had been a man,” the 
Countess says, “and if I had had a weapon in my hand, I would 
have struck him dead at my feet !” 

‘The Baron, listening silently so far, now speaks. “ Permit 
me to finish the sentence for you,” he says. ‘ You would have 
struck your husband dead at your feet; and by that rash act, 
you would have deprived yourself of the insurance money settled 
on the widow—the very money which is wanted to relieve your 
brother from the unendurable pecuniary position which he now 
occupies !” 

‘The Countess gravely reminds the Baron that this is no joking 
matter. After what my Lord has said to her, she has little doubt 
that he will communicate his infamous suspicions to his lawyers in 
England. If nothing is done to prevent it, she may be divorced 
and disgraced, and thrown on the world, with no resource but 
the sale of her jewels to keep her from starving. 

‘At this moment, the Courier who has been engaged to 
travel with my Lord from England crosses the stage with a letter 
totake to the post. The Countess stops him, and asks to look at 
the address on the letter. She takes it from him for a moment, 
and shows it to her brother. The handwriting is my Lord’s; and 
the letter is directed to his lawyers in London. 

‘The Courier proceeds to the post-office. The Baron and the 
Vountess look at each other in silence. No words are needed. 
They thoroughly understand the position in which they are placed ; 
they clearly see the terrible remedy for it. What is the plain 
ilternative before them? Disgrace and ruin—or, my Lord’s 
leath and the insurance money ! 

‘The Baron walks backwards and forwards in great agitation, 
talking to himself. The Countess hears fragments of what he is 
ying. He speaks of my Lord’s constitution, probably weakened 
in India—of a cold which my Lord has caught two or three days 
sincee—of the remarkable manner in which such slight things as 
tlds sometimes end in serious illness and death. 

‘He observes that the Countess is listening to him, and asks if 
she has anything to propose. She is a woman who, with many 
lefects, has the great merit of speaking out. “Is there no such 
thing as a serious illness,” she asks, “corked up in one of those 
bottles of yours in the vaults down-stairs ?” 

‘The Baron answers by gravely shaking his head. What is he 
ifraid of 9—a possible examination of the body after death? No: 
lecan set any post-mortem examination at defiance. It is the 
process of administering the poison that he dreads. A man so 
listinguished as my Lord cannot be taken seriously ill without 
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medical attendance. Where there is a Doctor, there is always 
danger of discovery. Then, again, there is the Courier, faithful 
to my Lord as long as my Lord pays him. Even if the Doctor 
sees nothing suspicious, the Courier may discover something. The 
poison, to do its work with the necessary secresy, must be re- 
peatedly administered in graduated doses. One trifling miscalen- 
lation or mistake may rouse suspicion. The insurance offices may 
hear of it, and may refuse to pay the money. As things are, the 
Baron will not risk it, and will not allow his sister to risk it in his 
place. 

‘My Lord himself is the next character who appears. He has 
repeatedly rung for the Courier, and the bell has not been 
answered. ‘* What does this insolence mean ? ” 

‘ The Countess (speaking with quiet dignity—for why should her 
infamous husband have the satisfaction of knowing how deeply he 
has wounded her ?) reminds my Lord that the Courier has gone tu 
the post. My Lord asks suspiciously if she has looked at the letter. 
The Countess informs him coldly that she has no curiosity about 
his letters. Referring to the cold from which he is suffering, she 
inquires if he thinks of consulting a medical man. My Lord 
answers roughly that he is quite old enough to be capable of 
doctoring himself. 

‘As he makes this reply, the Courier appears, returning from 
the post. My Lord gives him orders to go out again and buy 
some lemons. He proposes to try hot lemonade as a means of 
inducing perspiration in bed. In that way he has formerly cured 
colds, and in that way he will cure the cold from which he is 
suffering now. 

‘The Courier obeys in silence. Judging by appearances, he 
goes very reluctantly on this second errand. 

‘My Lord turns to the Baron (who has thus far taken no part 
in the conversation) and asks him, in a sneering tone, how much 
longer he proposes to prolong his stay in Venice. The Baron 
answers quietly, “ Let us speak plainly to one another, my Lord. 
If you wish me to leave your house, you have only to say the 
word, and I go.” My Lord turns to his wife, and asks if she can 
support the calamity of her brother’s absence—laying a grossly 
insulting emphasis on the word “ brother.” The Countess pre- 
serves her impenetrable composure; nothing in her betrays the 
deadly hatred with which she regards the titled ruffian who has 
insulted her. ‘*You are master in this house, my Lord,” is all 
she says. “Do as you please.” 

‘ My Lord looks at his wife ; looks at the Baron---and suddenly 
alters his tone. Does he perceive in the composure of the Countess 
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and her brother something lurking under the surface that threatens 
him? This is at least certain, he makes a clumsy apology for the 
language that he has used. (Abject wretch !) 

‘My Lord’s excuses are interrupted by the return of the Courier 
with the lemons and hot water. 

‘The Countess observes for the first time that the man looks 
ill. His hands tremble as he places the tray on the table. My 
Lord orders his Courier to follow him, and make the lemonade in 
the bedroom. The Countess remarks that the Courier seems 
hardly capable of obeying his orders. Hearing this, the man 
admits that he is ill. He, too, is suffering from a cold; he has 
been kept waiting in a draught at the shop where he bought the 
lemons ; he feels alternately hot and cold, and he begs permission 
to lie down for a little while on his bed. 

‘Feeling her humanity appealed to, the Countess volunteers to 
make the lemonade herself. My Lord takes the Courier by the arm, 
leads him aside, and whispers these words to him: “ Watch her, 
and see that she puts nothing into the lemonade; then bring it to 
me with your own hands ; and, then, go to bed, if you like.” 

‘Without a word more to his wife, or to the Baron, my Lord 
leaves the room. 

‘The Countess makes the lemonade, and the Courier takes it 
to his master. 

‘Returning, on the way to his own room, he is so weak, and 
feels, he says, so giddy, that he is obliged to support himself by 
the backs of the chairs as he passes them. The Baron, always 
considerate to persons of low degree, offers his arm. “I am afraid, 
my poor fellow,” he says, “ that you are really ill.” The Courier 
makes this extraordinary answer: “ It’s all over with me, Sir: I 
have caught my death.” 

‘The Countess is naturally startled. “You are not an old 
man,” she says, trying to rouse the Courier’s spirits. ‘ At your age, 
catching cold doesn’t surely mean catching your death?” The 
Courier fixes his eyes despairingly on the Countess. 

*“ My lungs are weak, my Lady,” he says; “I have already had 
two attacks of bronchitis. The second time, a great physician 
joined my own doctor in attendance on me. He considered my 
recovery almost in the light of a miracle. Take care of yourself,” 
he said. “If you have a third attack of bronchitis, as certainly 
as two and two make four, you will be a dead man. I feel the same 
inward shivering, my Lady, that I felt on those two former occa- 
sions—and I tell you again, I have caught my death in Venice.” 

‘Speaking some comforting words, the Baron leads him to 
his room, The Countess is left alone on the stage, 
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‘She seats herself, and looks towards the door by which the 
Courier has been led out. “Ah! my poor fellow,” she says, “if 
you could only change constitutions with my Lord, what a happy 
result’ would follow for the Baron and for me! If you could only 
get cured of a trumpery cold with a little hot lemonade, and if 
he could only catch his death in your place——!” 

‘She suddenly pauses—considers for a while—and springs to 
her feet, with a cry of triumphant surprise: the wonderful, the 
unparalleled idea has crossed her mind like a flash of lightning, 
Make the two men change names and places—and the deed is done! 
Where are the obstacles? Remove my Lord (by fair means or 
foul) from his room; and keep him secretly prisoner in the 
palace, to live or die as future necessity may determine. Place 
the Courier in the vacant bed, and call in the doctor to see him 
—ill, in my Lord’s character, and (if he dies) dying under my Lord’s 
name !’ 


The manuscript dropped from Henry’s hands. A sickening 
sense of horror overpowered him. The question which had occurred 
to his mind at the close of the First Act of the Play assumed a new 
and terrible interest now. As far as the scene of the Countess’ 
soliloquy, the incidents of the Second Act had reflected the events 


of his late brother’s life as faithfully as the incidents of the First 
Act. Was the monstrous plot, revealed in the lines which he had 
just read, the offspring of the Countess’s morbid imagination ? or 
had she, in this case also, deluded herself with the idea that she 
was inventing when she was really writing under the influence of 
her own guilty remembrances of the past? If the latter interpre- 
tation were the true one, he had just read the narrative of the con- 
templated murder of his brother, planned in cold blood by a woman 
who was at that moment inhabiting the same house with him. 
While, to make the fatality complete, Agnes herself had innocently 
provided the conspirators with the one man who was fitted to be 
the passive agent of their crime. 

Even the bare doubt that it might be so was more than he 
could endure. He left his room; resolved to force the truth out 
of the Countess, or to denounce her before the authorities as 4 
murderess at large. 

Arrived at her door, he was met by a person just leaving the 
room. ‘The person was the manager. He was hardly recognisable; 
he looked and spoke like a man in a state of desperation. 

‘Oh, go in, if you like!’ he said to Henry. ‘ Mark this, sir! 1 
am not a superstitious man; but I do begin to believe that crimes 
carry their own curse with them. This hotel is under a curse. 
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What happens in the morning? We discover a crime committed 
in the old days of the palace. The night comes, and brings another 
dreadful event with it—a death; a sudden and shocking death, in 
the house. Go in, and see for yourself! I shall resign my situa- 
tion, Mr. Westwick: I can’t contend with the fatalities that pursue 
me here!’ 

Henry entered the room. 

The Countess was stretched on her bed. The doctor on one 
side, and the chambermaid on the other, were standing looking 
at her. From time to time, she drew a heavy stertorous breath, 
like a person oppressed in sleeping. ‘Is she likely to die?’ Henry 
asked. 

‘She is dead,’ the doctor answered. ‘ Dead of the rupture of 
a blood-vessel on the brain. Those sounds that you hear are purely 
mechanical—they may go on for hours.’ 

Henry looked at the chambermaid. She had little to tell. 
The Countess had refused to go to bed, and had placed herself at 
her desk to proceed with her writing. Finding it useless to re- 
monstrate with her, the maid had left the room to speak to the 
manager. In the shortest possible time, the doctor was summoned 
to the hotel, and found the Countess dead on the floor. There was 
this to tell—and no more. 


Looking at the writing-table as he went out, Henry saw the 
sheet of paper on which the Countess had traced her last lines of 
writing. The characters were almost illegible. Henry could just 
distinguish the words, ‘ First Act,’ and ‘Persons of the Drama.’ 
The lost wretch had been thinking of her Play to the last, and had 
begun it all over again! 


CuapteR XXVII. 


Henry returned to his room. 

His first impulse was to throw aside the manuscript, and never 
to look at it again. The one chance of relieving his mind from 
the dreadful uncertainty that oppressed it, by obtaining positive 
evidence of the truth, was a chance annihilated by the Countess’s 
death. What good purpose could be served, what relief could he 
anticipate, if he read more ? 

He walked up and down the room. After an interval, his 
thoughts took a new direction; the question of the manuscript 
presented itself under another point of view. Thus far, his read- 
ing had only informed him that the conspiracy had been planned. 
How did he know that the plan had been put in execution ? 

The manuscript iay just before him on the floor. He hesitated ; 
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he then picked it up; and, returning to the table, read on as follows, 
from the point at which he had left off. 


‘While the Countess is still absorbed in the bold yet simple 
combination of circumstances which she has discovered, the Baron 
returns. He takes a serious view of the case of the Courier; it 
may be necessary, he thinks, to send for medical advice. No 
servant is left in the palace, now the English maid has taken her 
departure. The Baron himself must fetch the doctor, if the doctor 
is really needed. 

‘Let us have medical help, by all means,” his sister replies. 
“ But wait and hear something that I have to say to you first.” She 
then electrifies the Baron by communicating her idea to him. 
What danger of discovery have they to dread? My Lord’s life in 
Venice has been a life of absolute seclusion :~nobody but his banker 
knows him, even by personal appearance. He has presented his 
letter of credit as a perfect stranger; and he and his banker have 
never seen each other since that first visit. He has given no parties, 
and gone to no parties. On the few occasions when he has hired 
a gondola’ or taken a walk, he has always been alone. Thanks to 
the atrocious suspicion which makes him ashamed of being seen 
with his wife, he has led the very life which makes the proposed 
enterprise easy of accomplishment. 

‘The cautious Baron listens—but gives no positive opinion, as 

et. “See what you can do with the Courier,” he says; “and I 
will decide when I hear the result. One valuable hint I may give 
you before you go. Your man is easily tempted by money—if you 
only offer him enough. The other day, I asked him, in jest, what 
he would do for a thousand pounds. He answered, ‘Anything.’ Bear 
that in mind; and offer your highest bid without bargaining.” 

‘The scene changes to the Courier’s room, and shows the poor 
wretch with a photographic portrait of his wife in his hand, crying. 
The Countess enters. 

‘She wisely begins by sympathising with her contemplated 
accomplice. He is duly grateful; he confides his sorrows to bis 
gracious mistress. Now that he believes himself to be on his 
death-bed, he feels remorse for his neglectful treatment of his 
wife. He could resign himself to die; but despair overpowers 
him when he remembers that he has saved no money, and that he 
will leave his widow, without resources, to the mercy of the world. 

‘On this hint, the Countess speaks. “Suppose you were 
asked to do a perfectly easy thing,” she says; “and suppose you 
were rewarded for doing it by a present of a thousand pounds, as 
a legacy for your widow ?” 
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‘The Courier raises himself on his pillow, and looks at the 
Countess with an expression of incredulous surprise. She can 
hardly be cruel enough (he thinks) to joke with a man in his 
miserable plight. Will she say plainly what this perfectly easy 
thing is, the doing of which will meet with such a magnificent 
reward ? 

‘The Countess answers that question by confiding her project 
to the Courier, without the slightest reserve. 

‘Some minutes of silence follow when she has done. The 
Courier is not weak enough yet to speak without stopping to 
think first. Still keeping his eyes on the Countess, he makes a 
quaintly insolent remark on what he has just heard. “I have not 
hitherto been a religious man ; but I feel myself on the way to it. 
Since your ladyship has spoken to me, I believe in the Devil.” It 
is the Countess’s interest to see the humorous side of this confes- 
sion of faith. She takes no offence. She only says, “I will give 
you half an hour by yourself, to think over my proposal. You 
are in danger of death. Decide, in your wife’s interests, whether 
you will die worth nothing, or die worth a thousand pounds.” 

‘Left alone, the Courier seriously considers his position—and 
decides. He rises with difficulty ; writes a few lines on a leaf 
taken from his pocket-book; and, with slow and faltering steps, 
leaves the room. 

‘The Countess, returning at the expiration of the half-hour’s 
interval, finds the room empty. While she is wondering, the 
Courier opens the door.. What has he been doing out of his bed ? 
He answers, “I have been protecting my own life, my lady, on 
the bare chance that I may recover from the bronchitis for the 
third time. Ifyou or the Baron attempts to hurry me out of this 
world, or to deprive me of my thousand pounds reward, I shall tell 
the doctor where he will find a few lines of writing, which de- 
scribe your ladyship’s plot. I may not have strength enough, in 
the case supposed, to betray you by making a complete confession 
with my own lips; but I can employ my last breath to speak the 
half-dozen words which will tell the doctor where he is to look. 
Those words, it is needless to add, will be addressed to your Lady- 
ship, if I find your engagements towards me faithfully kept.” 

‘ With this audacious preface, he proceeds to state the conditions 
on which he will play his part in the conspiracy, and die (if he 
does die) worth a thousand pounds. 

‘ Either the Countess or the Baron are to taste the food and 
drink brought to his bedside, in his presence, and even the 
medicines which the doctor may prescribe for him. As for the 
promised sum of money, it is to be produced in one bank-note, 
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folded in a sheet of paper, on which a line is to be written, dictated 
by the Courier. The two enclosures are then to be sealed up in 
an envelope, addressed to his wife, and stamped ready for the post, 
This done, the letter is to be placed under his pillow; the Baron or 
the Countess being at liberty to satisfy themselves, day by day, at 
their own time, that the letter remains in its place, with the seal 
unbroken, as long as the doctor has any hope of his patients re- 
covery. The last stipulation follows. The Courier has a conscience ; 
and with a view to keeping it easy, insists that he shall be left in 
ignorance of that part of the plot which relates to the sequestra- 
tion of my Lord. Not that he cares particularly what becomes of 
his miserly master—but he does dislike taking other people’s 
responsibilities on his own shoulders. 

‘These conditions being agreed to, the Countess calls in the 
Baron, who has been waiting events in the next room. 

‘He is informed that the Courier has yielded to temptation; 
but he is still too cautious to make any compromising remarks, 
Keeping his back turned on the bed, he shows a bottle to the 
Countess. It is labelled “Chloroform.” She understands that 
my Lord is to be removed from his room in a convenient state of 
insensibility. In what part of the palace is he to be hidden? As 
they open the door to go out, the Countess whispers that question 
to the Baron. The Baron whispers back, “In the vaults!” The 
curtain falls.’ 


Cuarrer XXVIII. 


So the Second Act ended. 

Turning to the Third Act, Henry looked wearily at the pages 
as he let them slip through his fingers. Both in mind and body, 
he began to feel the need of repose. 

In one important respect, the later portion of the manuscript 
differed from the pages which he had just been reading. Signs of 
an overwrought brain showed themselves, here and there, as the 
outline of the Play approached its end. The handwriting grew 
worse and worse. Some of the longer sentences were left un- 
finished. In the exchange of dialogue, questions and answers were 
not always attributed respectively to the right speaker. At certain 
intervals the writer’s failing intelligence seemed to recover itself 
for a while; only to relapse again, and to lose the thread of the 
narrative more hopelessly than ever. 

After reading one or two of the more coherent passages, Henry 
recoiled from the ever-darkening horror of the story. He closed 
the manuscript, heartsick and exhausted, and threw himself on his 
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bed to rest. The door opened almost at the same moment. Lord 
Montbarry entered the room. 

‘We have just returned from the Opera,’ he said; ‘ and we have 
heard the news of that miserable woman’s death. They say you spoke 
to her in her last moments ; and I want to hear how it happened.’ 

‘You shall hear how it happened,’ Henry answered ; ‘ and more 
than that. You are now the head of the family, Stephen; and I 
feel bound, in the position which oppresses me, to leave you to 
decide what ought to be done.’ 

With those introductory words, he told his brother how the 
Countess’s Play had come into his hands. ‘ Read the first few 
pages,’ he said. ‘I am anxious to know whether the same impres- 
sion is produced on both of us.’ 

Before Lord Montbarry had got half-way through the First Act, 
he stopped, and looked at his brother. ‘What does she mean by 
boasting of this as her own invention ?’ he asked. ‘ Was she too 
crazy to remember that these things really happened ?’ 

This was enough for Henry: the same impression had been 
produced on both of them. ‘ You will do as you please,’ he said. 
‘But if you will be guided by me, spare yourself the reading of 
those pages to come, which describe our brother’s terrible expiation 
of his heartless marriage.’ 

‘Have yow read it all, Henry ?’ 

‘Not all. I shrank from reading some of the latter part of it. 
Neither you nor I saw much of our elder brother after we left 
school ; and, for my part, I felt, and never scrupled to express my 
feeling, that he behaved infamously to Agnes. But when I read 
that unconscious confession of the murderous conspiracy to which 
he fell a victim, I remembered, with something like remorse, that 
the same mother bore us. I have felt for him to-night, what I 
am ashamed to think I never felt for him before.’ 

Lord Montbarry took his brother’s hand. 

‘You are a good fellow, Henry,’ he said; ‘but are you quite 
sure that you have not been needlessly distressing yourself? 
Because some of this crazy creature’s writing accidentally tells what 
we know to be the truth, does it follow that all the rest is to be 
relied on to the end ?’ 

‘There is no possible doubt of it,’ Henry replied. 

‘No possible doubt?’ his brother repeated. ‘I shall go on 
with my reading, Henry—and see what justification there may be 
for that confident conclusion of yours.’ 

He read on steadily, until he had reached the end of the Second 
Act. Then he looked up. 

‘Do you really believe that the mutilated remains which you 
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discovered this morning are the remains of our brother ?’ he asked. 
‘ And do you believe it on such evidence as this?’ 

Henry answered silently by a sign in the affirmative. 

Lord Montbarry checked himself—evidently on the point of 
entering an indignant protest. 

‘You acknowledge that you have not read the later scenes of 
the piece,’ he said. ‘Don’t be childish, Henry! If you persist in 
pinning your faith on such stuff as this, the least you can do is to 
make yourself thoroughly acquainted with it. Will you read the 
Third Act? No? Then I shall read it to you.’ 

He turned to the Third Act, and ran over those fragmentary 
passages which were clearly enough written and expressed to be 
intelligible to the mind of a stranger. 

‘ Here is a scene in the vaults of the palace,’ he began. ‘The 
victim of the conspiracy is sleeping on his miserable bed; and the 
Baron and the Countess are considering the position in which they 
stand. The Countess (as well as I can make it out) has raised the 
money that is wanted by borrowing on the security of her jewels 
at Frankfort; and the Courier upstairs is still declared by the 
Doctor to have a chance of recovery. What are the conspirators 
’ to do, if the man does recover? The cautious Baron suggests 
setting the prisoner free. If he ventures to appeal to the law, it 
is easy to declare that he is subject to insane delusion, and to call 
his own wife as witness. On the other hand, if the Courier dies, 
how is the sequestrated and unknown nobleman to be put out of 
the way? Passively, by letting him starve in his prison? No: 
the Baron is a man of refined tastes; he dislikes needless cruelty. 
The active policy remains—say, assassination by the knife of a 
hired bravo? The Baron objects to trusting an accomplice; also 
to speriding money on anyone but himself. Shall they drop their 
prisoner into the canal? The Baron declines to trust water; 
water will show him on the surface. Shall they set his bed on 
fire? An excellent idea; but the smoke might be seen. No: 
the circumstances being now entirely altered, poisoning him 
presents the easiest way out of it. He has simply become a 
superfluous person. The cheapest poison will do.—lIs it possible, 
Henry, that you believe this consultation really took place ?’ 

Henry made no reply. The succession of the questions that 
had just been read to him, exactly followed the succession of the 
dreams that had terrified Mrs. Norbury, on the two nights which 
she had passed in the hotel. It was useless to point out this coin- 
cidence to his brother. He only said, ‘Go on.’ 

Lord Montbarry turned the pages until he came to the next 
intelligible passage, 
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* Here, he proceeded, ‘is a double scene on the stage—so far 
as I can understand the sketch of it. The Doctor is upstairs, 
innocently writing his certificate of my Lord’s decease, by the 
dead Courier’s bedside. Down in the vaults, the Baron stands by 
the corpse of the poisoned lord, preparing the strong chemical 
acids which are to reduce it to a heap of ashes —Surely, it is not 
worth while to trouble ourselves with deciphering such melodra- 
matic horrors as these? Let us get on! let us get on!’ 

He turned the leaves again; attempting vainly to discover the 
meaning of the confused scenes that followed. On the last page 
but one, he found the last intelligible sentences. 

‘The Third Act seems to be divided,’ he said, ‘into two Parts 
or Tableaux. I think I can read the writing at the beginning of 
the Second Part. The Baron and the Countess open the scene. 
The Baron’s hands are mysteriously concealed by gloves. He has 
reduced the body to ashes by his own system of cremation, with 
the exception of the head : 

Henry interrupted his brother there. ‘ Don’t read any more!’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘Let us do the Countess justice,’ Lord Montbarry persisted. 
‘There are not half a dozen lines more that Ican make out! The 
accidental breaking of his jar of acid has burnt the Baron’s hands 
severely. He is still unable to proceed to the destruction of the 
head—and the Countess is woman enough (with all her wickedness) 
to shrink from attempting to take his place—when the first news 
is received of the coming arrival of the commission of inquiry 
despatched by the insurance offices. The Baron feels no alarm. 
Inquire as the commission may, it is the natural death of the 
Courier (in my Lord’s character) that they are blindly investigat- 
ing. The head not being destroyed, the obvious alternative is to 
hide it—and the Baron is equal to the occasion. His studies in 
the old library have informed him of a safe place of concealment 
in the palace. The Countess may recoil from handling the acids 
and watching the process of cremation ; but she can surely sprinkle 
a little disinfecting powder ; 

‘No more!’ Henry reiterated. ‘No more!’ 

‘There is no more that can be read, my dear fellow. The last 
page looks like sheer delirium. She may well have told you that 
her invention had failed her!’ 

‘Face the truth honestly, Stephen, and say her memory.’ 

Lord Montbarry rose from the table at which he had been sit- 
ting, and looked at his brother with pitying eyes. 

‘Your nerves are out of order, Henry, he said. ‘And no 
wonder, after that frightful discovery under the hearthstone. 
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We won’t dispute about it; we will wait a day or two until you 
are quite yourself again. In the mean time, let us understand each 
other on one point at least. You leave the question of what is to 
be done with these pages of writing to me, as the head of the 
family ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

Lord Montbarry quietly took up the manuscript, and threw it 
into the fire. ‘ Let this rubbish be of some use,’ he said, holding 
the pages down with the poker. ‘The room is getting chilly— 
the Countess’s Play will set some of these charred logs flaming 
again.’ He waited a little at the fireplace, and returned to his 
brother. ‘ Now, Henry, I have a last word to say, and then I have 
done. I am ready to admit that you have stumbled, by an un- 
lucky chance, on the proof of a crime committed in the old days 
of the palace, nobody knows how long ago. With that one conces- 
sion, I dispute everything else. Rather than agree in the opinion 
you have formed, I won’t believe anything that has happened. The 
supernatural influences that some of us felt when we first slept in 
this hotel—your loss of appetite, our sister’s dreadful dreams, the 
smell that overpowered Francis, and the head that appeared to 
‘Agnes—I declare them all to be sheer delusions! I believe in 
nothing, nothing, nothing!’ He opened the door to go out, and 
looked back into the room. ‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘ there is one thing 
I believe in. My wife has committed a breach of confidence—I 
believe Agnes will marry you. Good night, Henry. We leave 
Venice the first thing to-morrow morning.’ 

So Lord Montbarry disposed of the mystery of The Haunted 
Hotel. 


Postscript. 


A tast chance of deciding the difference of opinion between the 
two brothers remained in Henry’s possession. He had his own idea 
of the use to which he might put the false teeth as a means of 
inquiry when he and his fellow-travellers returned to England. 

The only surviving depositary of the domestic history of the 
family in past years, was Agnes Lockwood’s old nurse. Henry 
took his first opportunity of trying to revive her personal recollec- 
tions of the deceased Lord Montbarry. But the nurse had never 
forgiven the great man of the family for his desertion of Agnes ; 
she flatly refused to consult her memory. ‘ Even the bare sight of 
my lord, when I last saw him in London,’ said the old woman, 
‘ made my finger-nails itch to set their mark on his face. I was 
sent on an errand by Miss Agnes ; and I met him coming out of his 
dentist’s door—and, thank God, that’s the last I ever saw of him!’ 
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Thanks to the nurse’s quick temper and quaint way of express- 
ing herself, the object of Henry’s inquiries was gained already! 
He ventured on asking if she had noticed the situation of the 
house. She had noticed, and still remembered the situation—did 
Master Henry suppose she had lost the use of her senses, because 
she happened to be nigh on eighty years old? The same day, he 
took the false teeth to the dentist, and set all further doubt (if 
doubt had still been possible) at rest forever. The teeth had been 
made for the first Lord Montbarry. 

Henry never revealed the existence of this last link in the chain 
of discovery to any living creature, his brother Stephen included. 
He carried his terrible secret with him to the grave. 

There was one other event in the memorable past on which he 
preserved the same compassionate silence. Little Mrs. Ferrar 
never knew that her husband had been—not, as she supposed, the 
Countess’s victim—but the’ Countess’s accomplice. She still 
believed that the late Lord Montbarry had sent her the thousand- 
pound note, and still recoiled from making use of a present which 
she persisted in declaring had ‘the stain of her husband’s blood 
on it.’ Agnes, with the widow’s entire approval, took the money 
to the Children’s Hospital ; and spent it in adding to the number 
of the beds. 

In the spring of the new year, the marriage took place. At 
the special request of Agnes, the members of the family were the 
only persons present at the ceremony. There was no wedding 
breakfast—and the honeymoon was spent in the retirement of a 
cottage on the banks of the Thames. 

During the last few days of the residence of the newly married 
couple by the riverside, Lady Montbarry’s children were invited 
to enjoy a day’s play in the garden. The eldest girl overheard 
(and reported to her mother) a little conjugal dialogue which 
touched on the topic of The Haunted Hotel. 

‘Henry, I want you to give me a kiss,’ 

‘There it is, my dear.’ 

‘Now I am your wife, may I speak to you about some- 
thing ?’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Something that happened the day before we left Venice. You 
saw the Countess, during the last hours of her life. Won’t you 
tell me whether she made any confession to you?’ 

‘No conscious confession, Agnes—and therefore no confession 
that I need distress you by repeating.’ 

‘Did she say nothing about what she saw or heard, on that 
dreadful night in my room ?’ 
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‘Nothing. We only know that her mind never recovered the 
terror of it.’ 

Agnes was not quite satisfied. The subject troubled her. Even . 
her own brief intercourse with her miserable rival of other days 
suggested questions that perplexed her. She remembered the 
Countess’s prediction. ‘ You have to bring me to the day of dis- 
covery, and to the punishment that is mydoom.’ Had the predic- 
tion simply failed, like other mortal prophecies ?—or had it been 
fulfilled on the terrible night when she had seen the apparition, 
and when she had innocently tempted the Countess to watch her 
in her room ? 

Let it, however, be recorded, among the other virtues of Mrs, 
Henry Westwick, that she never again attempted to persuade her 
husband into betraying his secrets. Other men’s wives, hearing of 
this extraordinary conduct (and being trained in the modern school 
of morals and manners), naturally regarded her with compassionate 
contempt. They spoke of Agnes, from that time forth, as ‘ rather 
an old-fashioned person.’ 





Is that all ? 

That is all. 

Is there no explanation of the mystery of The Haunted 
Hotel ? 

Ask yourself if there is any explanation of the mystery of 
your own life and death.— Farewell. 


(The End.) 





